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JUST OUT! 


~TWE © DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 

Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 

This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 

Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 

A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


J. FORNGROOK & CO. 
—_le Fy) 


WILL FURNISH YOU THE 


“BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION 


AS CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST, 
And the Best in the Market. 








ALSO DOVETAILED HIVES, AND 
OTHER SUPPLIES. 
Write for Price List. 
WATERTOWN, WiIs., Jan. 1, 1892. 7-9-11d 


4tfdb Please mention this paper 





Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer 


and Dealer in BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 
Send for catalogue. W. E. SMITH, 
jtfdb Successor to Smith & Smith, 
Kenton, Haroin Co., On10. 
In writing advertisers please mention this paper 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 


In May and June, each : sé See, 
in July and August, each...............cccceees 1.80) 
In September and October, each........ .. ...... 1.60 


Money must) be sent in advance. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Queens that die en route, if returned 
in the letter, will be replaced by mail, postpaid. No 


order for less than 8 queens by express will be accept 

ed. CHAS, BIANCONCINIE, 

1-11d Bologna, Italy. 
Please mention{this paper 7d 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘**We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work This winter we 
« have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 
ect to do it all with this saw. 

7 t will do all you say it will.”’ 
Catalogue and Price List free Address W. F. & 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Hl. 

When gmore convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot 

A. 1. Root. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 


itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Please mention this paper. 













(LEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Bee - Keepers’ «= Supplies, 


We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates glad y 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 

WM. McCtNE &€ CO... 
Sterling, Illinois. 


7" ln respondine to this ado toome nt mention GLEANINGS. 


BEE SUPPLIES 
andall kinds of 
Berry - pack- 
ages, boxes 
and baskets. 
We make a spe- 
cialty of one- 
piece sections, 
and wood sepa- 
rators. Address 

BERLIN 
FRUIT BOX 
CO., 
Berlin Heights 


trie Co., 
Ohio. 





Please mention this paper 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES, 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Ha» No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thing 
in the line of bee-supplies constantly on hand. 
Price list free. CRECORY Bros. & SON, 
1-12d Oitumwa, Ia. South side. 

(PF ln responding to this advertisement mention GLKANINGS 








3o Quarto pages—50 cents a year. 
A Elegant Monthly for the FAMILY and 
FIRESIDE. Printed in the highest style 
of the art, and embellished with magnificent 
Engravings. Sample FREE. Agents Wanted. 


THOMAS G.NEwman @ Son: 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO, ILI 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 27¢ per Ib. cash, or 30e in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 32c¢ per lb., or 35¢ for best 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the b-x, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, 1 can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


POA aesicssmmmoraones 
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NOTE THESE FACTS, 
—THAT IN THE— 


PECOS VALLEY, 


THE FRUIT BELT OF NEW MEXICO, 


Farmers in this valley raise two or three 
crops a year of 
five crops a year of hay; 

Stock grazes on green alfalfa all winter ; 

Every farmer in the Pecos Valley is writ- 
ing to all his friends to come here ; 

hahe Pecos Valley is destined to rival any 
portion of ‘southern California as a fruit- 
growing country ; 

It produces nearly every variety of fruit, 
vegetable and cereal that can be grown any- 
where in the United States; 

Nearly every species of forest tree can also 
be grown here under irrigation ; 

Vegetables and grain can be grown be- 
tween fruit-trees while the latter are grow- 
ing-to the bearing stage ; 

e have a home market for all our pro- 
ducts at good prices ; 

We have the most delightful and health- 
ful climate in the world; 

The thickest ice formed here this winter 
was less than one inch thick ; 

The total snow - fall was less than two 
inches ; 


1891; 

This climate is a never-failing cure for 
consumption, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, 
rheumatism, etc.; 

All pulmonary troubles are relieved by a 
permanent residence here; 

There is just freezing enough here in win- 
ter to kill out any and all possible impurities 
in air or water; 

Men can work outdoors with comfort eve- 
ry day in the year; 

Our Pecos River water is pleasant to the 
taste, and healthful; 

It is, moreover, a never-failing cure for 
dyspepsia and liver troubles, and for all dis- 
eases of the bladder and kidneys; 

It is also excellent water for stock; 

All kinds of stock thrive upon it; 

Good, pure, cool well water can be had 
anywhere in the valley by digging 20 to 40 ft ; 

And a great many others equally impor- 
tant which we will point out to you when 
you come here. 


Meanwhile send for handsomely illustrated book, 
map, etc. Address 


PECOS IRRIGATION & IMPROVEMENT CO., 
EDDY, NEW MEXICO. 


(@"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGA 


SPEAK QUICK! 


80 Colenies of black bees on Quinby suspended 
frames, for sale, in light shipping-boxes. These 
bees have plenty of brood. No foul brood here. 
Price $3.25 per colony; 10 or more, $3.00. 

CHAS, STEWART, 
8-9d Sammonsville, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





grain and vegetables, and | 


The sun shone on this valley 352 days ip 
b yS 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


PUNICS. 


Headquarters for queens of this race, bred and 
imported by a “ Hallam«xhire Bee-keeper,” is below. 
Prices each: Virgin, $1.50; fertile, untested, $5.00; 
ditto pure mated, $10.00; ditto selected, $40.00; ditto 
imported, $50.00. Sent per mail prepaid and guar- 
anteed fagainst loss in transit or introduction. If 
not approved of after trial, all money returned in 
full. Circular free. Address . 
OHN HEWITT & CO., Shefiield, Eng. 
t@In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


DON’T STOP ME! Iam going to send 
at once to C. W. PHELPS & CO.’S 
Wholesale and Retail Foundation Fac- 
tory, Binghamton, N. Y..for a free sam- 
ple of Honey Comb Foundation, and buy 

all of my Bee Supplies of them. Its THE place. 


Lhibhbhbhh hhh ht & I DD sBARRAKRG 


Beautiful! Gentle! Prolific! $ 


* 

‘ 

4 > 

{The Five - Banded Golden Italian Bees. } 

- Send 5c for sample of bees and be convinced. 4 

q o 

4 o 

« > 
> 


Catalogue free. One queen, June or July, $1.00; 
six, $5.00. 
J. F. MICHAEL, 
48-13db GERMAN, DARKE CO., OHIO. 
SEV EE VEE EE 
Please mention this paper. 


BEF-HIVE Dovetailed or Otherwise, 


All Kinds of Bee Supplies. 
Write for free catalogue. W.H. PUTNAM, 
8-13db River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. 
GP ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
fp oa essai = 
: ALAN QUEENS. Choice tested, $1.50; un- 
tested, We~Satisfaction guaranteed. 
9-lid 8. P. Koppy & Bro., Mt. St. Mary's, Md. 
FOR SAL Seventy-five colonies of bees in 
* Simplicity hives. Price 4 a colony. 


Address Wo. G. GRIFFITHS, 
Chew, opp. Sharpneck St., Germantown, Pa. 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 EACH. 
Untested, 6'c; select tested, $1.25; one 2frame 
nucleus, tested queen, $2.00; one 2-frame nucleus, 
untested, $1.50. STEWART BROS., 

8-12db Sparta, White Co., Tenn. 





LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS. 


One untested, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, $10.00; one 
tested, $1.50; six, $8.00: twelve, $15.00; selected for 
breeding early, each, $2.50; one year old tested, in 
June only, $1.25; six, $7.00; twelve, $13.00. Two-year- 
old queens, each, 50c. Descriptive catalogue mailed 
free on application. 


si3db A. E. MANUM, Bristol, Vt. 


Ga Ip responuinyg to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


LOCATION 
Is a big point, in ~—ee goods; ours gives you 


low freight rates. 8 we sell low, you should have 
our circular of supplies. 1-18db 


1. J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


IT PAYS 


To order the best made goods. For Fine 
Sections, Foundation, Perforated Zinc, 
Queen Excluders, and the best hive for 
comb honey now before the public, order 
of Dr. Tinker. PRICES GREATLY RE- 
DUCED. Address for catalogue 


Dz. G. L. Tnrzzz, New Philadelphia, 0. 


Please mention this paper. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The first annual meeting of the Connecticut Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Hartford, May 12, commencing at 10:30 
A.M. All interested are invited. Mrs, W. E. RILEY, Sec. 
Waterbury, Ct. 


The annual meeting of the lonia Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Bailey House parlors, Lonia, Mich., May 11, 
1892. John H Larrabee, of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
will make an address, H. Smiru, Sec., lonia. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting in Boecobel, Grant Co., Wis., on 
the 13th and Mth of January, 1893. commencing at 10 a.m. All 
members of the association are requested to be present, as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer. Blank reports 
will be sent to each member of the association for 1892, with 
instructions. A cordial invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially to those who would like to join us. Each 
member will be notified at least one month before said meet 
ing. BenJ. E. Rick, Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


We have lately received apiarian price lists from the follow- 
ing parties 

F. C. Erkel, Le Sueur, M.nn. 

Jos. E. Shaver, Friedens, Va. 

W.H. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn. 

C. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Md. 

Otto J. E. Urban, Thorndale, Tex. 

J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 

Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 








CANNED TOMATOES. 


We have alarge supply of tomatoes of our own 
canning. They are Ignotums; and as both seeds 
and juice were separated at the time of canning, 
the cans contain only the solid Ignotum meat. 
Price 10 cts. per can, or $9.00 per 100 cans. 








SEEDLING TOMATO-PLANTS. 

We have quite a surplus in the greenhouse of 
good strong plants, standing in the seed-bed; but 
we are having so many frosts that we do not dare 
risk them outdoors without protection. Under the 
circumstances we offer them, for immediate orders, 
for 30 cts. per 100, or $2.00 per 1000. If wanted by 
mail, add 25 cts. per 100 for postage and packing. 
We have Livingston's Beauty, Ignotum, and Dwarf 
Champion at the above prices. 

As the trade has hardly yet commenced on cab- 
bage, cauliflower, tomato, and celery plants, we 
have an unusually good assortment of all of them, 
including, also, sweet-potato plants. When the 
frosts let up for good, however, there will probably 
be a tremendous rush for every thing in this line, 
and we rather anticipate there will be a scarcity of 
many kinds of vegetable-plants. 


RUBBER STAMPS FOR YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS. 


A month ago,in urging you to be sure and sign 
your name and give your address, we mentioned 
incidentally that we could furnish you a rubber 
stamp to print your name and address for 20c, and 
so we can; but you need with it ink and pads—or, 
better, a self-inking pad, which costs 25c more. We 
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ean, for 25c, furnish you a nickel pen-holder, with 
sliding pen and pencil in one end, and on the other 
a rubber stamp, giving your name and _ address, 
with pad to ink it, and a tube of ink included, all 
for 2: It is usually sold for 50c, and often for 90c 
or $1.00. If you want this, order our pen and pencil 
stamp, and be sure to give plainly just what i 
want it to print. If you don’t write very plainly 
we can not be responsible for errors. 


MASON FRUIT-JARS. 

Last year, in fruit-canning time there was a scar- 
city of Mason jars, and the price went up to nearly 
double what they can be had for now. We advise 
you to provide yourselves in time before the ‘glass- 
workers stop for the summer heat. We are pre- 
pared to take orders now for jars to be shipped di- 
rect from Pittsburg, Pa., in original packages, from 
the first to the fifteenth of June, at the following 
prices: 

Pints (6 doz. in box), $8.00 per gross (12 dozen). 

Quarts (8 doz. in box) $8.25 per gross. 

2-quart (6 doz. in box) $11.00 per gross. 

Remember these prices are good only for imme- 
diate orders, and to be shipped during the first half 
of June direct from Pittsburg, Pa. Orders to be 
sent to us. 


STANLEY AUTOMATIC REVERSING HONEY-EXTRACT- 
OR 

As announced in last 
number of GLEANINGS, 
we have leased from G. 
W. Stanley the right to 
make his automatic ex- 
tractor, and we bought 
from E. R. Newcomb his 
stock of materials and 
machines unsold. This 
stock consists of about 
twenty - five machines, 
two and four frame. To 
work it off quick, and 
give us a chance to put 
out machines of our own 
muke, we offer these 
machines as long as they 
last, at one-fourth off old 
prices. We will sell the 
two-frame machines as 
they are for $9.00; the 4-frame for $15.00. They are 
crated ready for shipment, with crank direct on the 
center-shaft. We will attach our new horizontal 
gear, as shown on page 14 of our catalogue, for $8.00 
each extra. 








ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 

We are now making one-piece sections at the rate 
of a million a month. In the five months from Aug. 
Ist to Jan. Ist we made about one,and three-quarter 
millions; in January and February, one and one- 
quarter millions; and since the Ist of March we 
have been turning them out at the rate of a million 
a month. We have nowin stock about one and a 
half millions of all widths of the <4¥-inch section 
from 14% inchesup to 2‘inches. We have also enough 
dry lumber in our yard to make about three million 
more. By the time this is worked up the lumber we 
have contracted, cut the past winter, will be ready 
to begin on, and this will make six or eight million 
more. The quality of the sections is superior to any 
we ever sent out in former years, and, we believe, 
equal to any made, and superior to most makes, 
We contracted to supply one large dealer at a high- 
er price than he was offered other good sections for, 
because he decided that ours would please his cus- 
tomers enough better to pay the difference in price. 
We are also making lower prices in large lots to 
dealers than we have been able to do heretofore. 
We mention all these things to show you how well 
prepared we are to serve you. Last year, and the 
year before, our supply of lumber suitable for sec- 
tions was insufficient, and, as a consequence, to fill 
orders at all we were compelled to send out some 
that were rather inferior for first grade. To many 
of our friends who received these goods we have al- 
lowed a rebate; and to others who mentioned it in 
their orders we have sent an extra supply of the 
choice sections we are now turning out. If there 
are any who have not yet had satisfaction, we want 
to hear from you so that we may have an opportu- 
nity to give you satisfaction, and to give you sec- 
tions that can not be surpassed by any manufactur- 
er. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 
New YorK.—Honey.—Considerable stock of comb 
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| 


honey on the market, mostly off stock and buck- | 


wheat. No demand except for fancy stock. New 
crop Southern extracted arriving in small quanti- 
ties, and finds ready sale at from 70@75 a gallon for 
choice; 65@70 for common. 
firm at 27@29, as to quality. 
Apr. 23. HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 


KANSAS CriTy.—Honey.—We report a better de- 
mand for comb; but no change in_ prices. 
quote: White comb, No. 1, 13@14; No. 2, 10@12. 
Amber, No. 1, 10@18; No. 2,8@10. Extracted, white, 
6@7; amber, 64@6;.dark, 5. Beeswax, 22@27. 

Apr. 20. CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Lovis.—Honey.—White-clover honey in comb, 
15@16; good white, 183@14. Spanish needle, 12; 
and broken comb, 6@8. Extracted, white-clover, in 
cans, 7@8, small way; bbls., 54; Southern strained, 
in bbls., as to 
stock, 284%; selected, more. 

Apr. 20. W. B. Westcott & Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO. — Honey. — Honey - market unchanged 
since last reported. Tne offerings of fine comb are 
very light, and it brings lic; dark comb according 


to present outlook will be about exhausted by May. | 


The price of this is uncertain at 10@13. Extracted 
sells at 6@7@k. Stock light, and shipments would 
be sold on arrival. Beeswa.r, 27. 
R. A. BURNETT, 

Apr. 19. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, IL. 

DetTrRoi1T.—Honey.—The demand for comb honey 
is as usual very light at this season of the year. A 
few fancy lots have sold as high as 14c; but for or- 
dinary lots, 12@13 is what it sells for. Extracted, 


7@s. Beeswar, in fair demand, 27@2x. 
Apr. 2. M. H. Hunt, 


Bell Branch, Mich. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—There was quite a brisk de- 


Beeswax, quiet, but | 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—Honey.—Fancy white-clover hon- 
ey in good demand at 16@18. Choice dark selling 
at 12@14.. Strained honey, sale slow. Beeswax not 
wanted; in fact, there is no sale for it here. 

pr. 16. J.A. SHEA & CO., 
14 & 16 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PORTLAND.—Honey.—There is no change to note. 
Fancy extracted white, 1-lb.,18; other grades less; 
2lb., white, 16. Not much demand. Beeswa., 


| scarce at 30. 


LEVY SpreGcu & Co., 
Portland, Or. 


Honey —Honey in light supply, 
low 


Apr. 12. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


|}and we quote: Extracted, 54%@6%; com», 10 


We | 


dark | 


quality, 44@5%. Beeswax, prime 


For the latter, the demand is improving a tritie. 
Prospects for the coming crop are not very good as 
far as honey is concerned. Beeswax, scarce 25@26. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
Apr. 23. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CHIcAGO.—Honey.—Fancy comb honey selling at 
l6c; choice, 14@15. Other grades W@13. -Extracted 
scarce, good demand, 7@7%. Beeswax, active sale, 
2c. 8S. T. Fisu & Co., 
April 29. Chicago, Ill. 








Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Hives, Honey-Cases, Sections, and Frames. 
We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 


| nia who make a 


| 6-13db 


SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL. 
Agents for the white basswood 1-lb. sections. 
Send for catalogue and price list. 
Oceanside Mill Co., Oceanside, Cal. 
&@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


PRICE LIST OF BEE-HIVES. 








8-fr'me. |10-f’me. |8-fr’me. |10-f’me. 
L¥-st’y.| L¥-st’y.| 2st’y. | 2-st’y. 
In lotsof 5.... 72e 2c R87 97 
In lots of 10.... 69 79 84 94 
| In lotsof 25.... 60 vi) 75 85 
| Inlotsof 50. 58 68 %3 83 
In lots of 100 57 67 70 80 


mand for comb honey during the week preceding | 
Easter, which enabled us to nearly close out what 


stock we hadon hand. We have much complaint 
from customers on account of mostof the comb 
honey being candied, which customers object to. 
Prices range from 6@10. 
demand at 6@8. CHas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 
Apr. 20. Albany, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is no change in the 
market. Extracted honey brings 5@8, on arrival. 
Comb honey is sold at 12@15, for best white, in the 
jobbing way. Beeswaxr.—Demand is good, at 23@27 
for good to choice yellow on arrival. 

Apr. 23. CHAS. F. MuTH & Son, 

Cincinniti, O. 


KANSAS CriTy.—Honey.—Demand poor, with a large 
supply of comb. We quote: Comb, 1-lb., faney, 
12@13; dark, 8@9. Extracted, white, 7; dark, 5@6. 
Beeswax, none on the market. 

Apr. 20. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

New YorkK.—Honey.—We have no change to make 
since last quotations, prices hold about the same. 
Demand is decreasing as the spring 
Fancy comb honey, 10@12; fair, 8@10; buckwheat, 
6@8. Extracted, clover, 64%@7; buckwheat, 5@4; 
Southern, 65@75 per gallon. Beeswax, 27@29. 

Apr. 20. CHAS. ISRAEL & BRO., 

110 Hudson St., New York. 








Saint Louts.—Honey.—Inquiries for strained were 
frequent, and business more satisfactory. No 
quotable change in values. Beeswax, prime, 28. 

Apr. 20. D. G. Turr Gro. Co., 

. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston. — Honey. — No change in the honey- 
market. Slow sale and fair stock on hand. 

Apr. 21. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Extracted in moderate | 


The reason we can sell so cheap is that lumber is 
cheaper in Minnesota than any other State in the 
U.S. The above prices are for Dovetailed, Simplicity, 
and three other styles. Send for catalogue. , 

F.C. ERKEL, LeSueur, Minn. 


Please mention this paper. 


~~ Engine and Boiler For Sale, 


advances. | 


A six-horse upright engine and a ten-horse hori- 
zontal steel boiler. They are both complete and in 
fine condition; have been used only about six 
months. Boiler arched in. Both are W. B. Dunn- 
ing’s make, Geneva. N. Y. 

Also an 18-inch Feed-Mill, French buhr, of A. W. 
Stevens’ make, Auburn, N. Y. Sheller, Elevator, 
Shafting, Belting, Pulleys, and a fine lot of Simonds 
saws, cut-off and rip, from 5 inch up to18. Two 
Vandervort Foundation Mills, 6 and 12 inch, steam 
melting-apparatus, etc. The whole outfit is nearly 
new, and in fine condition. Will be sold at a bar- 


gain. Write for particulars. 
G,. W. BALEY & SON, 
9tfdb Ovid, Seneca Co., N.Y. 


Please mention this paper 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “comb” or “ extracted ”’ 
before the word “honey,” for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 244x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 


| pretty designs in label work. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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FOR 1892 AND A FINE, TESTED, ITALIAN QUEEN, OF LAST YEAR’S 


REARING, FOR $1.75. 


EITHER ALONE, $1.00. 


FOR $2.00, THE 


REVIEW, THE QUEEN AND THE SO CT. BOOK, ‘‘ ADVANCED BEE 


CULTURE,’’ WILL BE SENT. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, FLINT. MICH. 


P. S.—If not acquainted with the Review, send ten cents for three late but different issues. 





SPECIAL MATED 


- ane reared under the swarming impulse in our 
Texas apiary, and mated to very yellow drones. 
Queens and drones from two of the best queens in 
Texas. All queens warranted purely mated. One 
queen, Apr., $1.25; 6 for $6.00. May, one queen, $1.10; 
6 for $5.50. Our 5-Banded ltalians are the best 
workers, most gentle and beautiful bees. Safe ar- 
rival and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, cir- 
cular free. 8. F. & I. TREGO, Swedona, Ill. 
in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 
CENTS WILL BUY A GOOD 2-STORY 
L. Hive. $1.00 Will Buy 100 L. 
Brood Frames. $1.00 Will Buy a Nice 
Golden Italian Queen. Please Write 
for our Circular Before you Buy your Supplies. 
W.H. BRICHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 
Please mention this paper. 





iv 
FOR SALE—100 COLONIES 
of Italian and hybrid bees in 8-frame Langstroth 
hives. Price, for Italians, $4.003 hybrids, $3.50 
each, free on board cars here. A liberal discount 
for more than five colonies. I guarantee safe de- 





livery. THOMAS GRIMM, Jefferson, Jeff. Co., Wis. 
9 10d Please mention this paper. 
SUPPLIES wuoresa 
-AND 
WHOLESALE. 


Everything used in the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER, BED OAK, I0WA. 


In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


Bh 


HIVES AND 

DOVETAILED  rrstik. QUEENS. 

Send for price list of Italian Queens, Drones, 
Hives, Smokers, Foundation, etc. Finest breeding 
queen, after March 1, $4.00. Tested, $2.00; 3 for $5.00. 
Untested, in April, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, or $9.00 per duz- 
en by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Orders for 
Queens booked for 20 days or more, 5 per cent dis- 
count. Make money orders payable at Clifton. 
3tfdb  COLWICEK & COLWICE, NORSE. BOSQUE 60., TEXAS. 


« Pln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


CARNIOLA 


have dysentery. 
sorted mothers. 
$1.00; 12 for $10.00, 
circular free. A. Le 


BEES AND QUEENS. 
They beat them all. Never 
All queens reared from select im- 
Untested, 50c; 12 for $5.00. Tested, 
Select tested, $1.50. Descriptive 
=e Jordan, Ind. 
8-13db 





| One of our 5-banded red-clover queens? 





PRICE $2. 


(POSTPAID). 

Ladies’ Fine Shoes, Genuine 
Kid, Soft Soles; Style, Fit, and 
Wear ao to % Shoes. High 
or Low Heel; Broad or Narrow 







Toe; Sizes ito7. CDE orEE 
Widths. Send your size. Sure 





t. Pat. Tips, 
Same price. 


C. L. Griesinger 
Medina, O. 
Send P. O. or- 

der, Registered 

Letter, or Postal 

e Note. 

{2 ln responding to this aaverusement mention GLEANINGS 


ELMER HUTCHINSON 


Has moved to VASSAR, TUSCOLA Co., MicH. He can 
furnish untested queens in April and May, raised 
from one of his Golden Italian 5-banded queens, 
that took FIRST PREMIUM at the Detroit Exposition 
the last two years, for $1.15 each, or 6 for $5.00. Or- 
ders will be filled for me in April and May bya 
queen-breeder in the South, who has one of my best 
breeding queens. Orders promptly filled and safe 
arrival guaranteed. Make money orders payable 


POSITIVELY 


By return mail, beautiful young warranted Italian 
queens, at $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50. A select tested 
yellow-to-the-tip breeder, #2.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. w. poly WS, Lavaca, Ark. 
stfdb 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Queens reared and tested in the fall of 
"Yl, $1.50 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Misses §. & M. Barnes, Piketon, Ohio. 7-8-9d 


Please mention this paper. 


DIDMW YoU BVER SEE 
100 lbs. of 
clover honey in poor seasons. Send for descriptive 
circular free. LEININGER BROS., 
jtfdb Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 
FOR SALE 100 double-walled hives, new, nail- 
* ed up, peace. set sections and 
holder included, $3.00 each; a great bargain. Order 
at once. One Novice honey-extractor. 8-9d 
8S. A. FISHER, 21 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 














Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in evéry way, return them by mail within 90 


superior to all others. 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 


PRICES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
Send for circular and testi- 


tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. 2 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


wtfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 
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FROM DR. Cc. C. MILLER. 








THAT LEAD-ZINC-OCHER paint mentioned on 
p. 287 makes a very handsome finish. 

FREE DELIVERY of mail would be very handy 
for bee-keepers in rural districts, in the busy 
season. 

Gro. W. York is now assistant editor of the 
“old reliable” A. B.J. A good man for the 
place, and a nice fellow. 

D. L. Tracy, Longmont. Col.. says no one in 
Colorado can raise honey for 14 cents, the ac- 
tual cost being about 7 times that. 

Hutcuinson has made a success with his 
little pictures, and the short sketches add inter- 
est. Wish he’d get a picture of Hasty. 

STILL THEY COME. The National Bee Gazette 
will make its bow to the bee-keeping public 
May 7, hailing from St. Louis, Mo. Don’t know 
who is to straddle the tripod. 

REVIEW YOUR FIGURES, Mr. Editor, and see 
if that heading on page 290 shouldn’t read 
“One-half more honey to winter outdoors than 
indoors,” instead of * one-third.” 

I WAS SURPRISED to find that considerable al- 
falfa seed is being sold to farmers about Maren- 
go, thisspring. I shall be still more surprised 
if it makes any difference in my honey crop. 
I’m quite willing to be surprised. 

MINNESOTA goes to the head of the class as a 
hatcher of new bee-journals. Two inside ofa 
year. The last is The Bee Age, Spring Valley, 
Minn.. the editor being no less than our friend 
B. Taylor. Nothing sleepy about him. 

** PAST EXPERIENCE,” Says B. B. J., “‘ tends to 
prove that the best honey seasons are late 
ones.’’ Hope that may — true this year, for 
up to April 22 we’re having mostly March 
weather in this neck of the woods. 

ECHINUPS SPH.EROCEPHALUS is highly rec- 
ommended by a writer in Centralblatt. In this 
country, I think, it is not considered of value 
enough as a honey-plant to pay for cultivation. 
It was largely tried, but who raises it now? 


SPRING DWINDLING, the B. B. J. thinks, is 
not so likely to occur in a backward spring. 
This accords with the view I have expressed, 
that it is best for those who winter in cellars to 
keep the bees in till time for dwindling is past. 


AMERICAN BEE- KEEPERS, according to R. 
Riecken in Centralblatt, are able to care for 150 
colonies per man, often double that number, and 
harvest an average crop of 45 to 60 pounds comb, 
and 100 pounds extracted per colony. Hasn’t the 
“Bruder” got that a little steep ? 


~ 


Took out BEES April 7, when they had a 
good fly, but maple bloom was either killed or 
past, and bees could do nothing. Very cold 
nights, ending up with a snow storm the 14th. 
Might have been better to have left bees in 
later. 

THAT BEE-ESCAPE Of Larrabee’s has one 
one point, I think. in its favor, that he didn’t 
mention on page 282. The large space connect- 
ing super with hive, separated only by wire 
cloth. makes the bees more ready to go down 
— if the only communication were one little 
101e, 

TILE DRAINAGE, that exceedingly  well- 
written little book by Prof. Chamberlain, is 
more interesting than many novels, and should 
be read by every farmer and farmer boy. 
They’!] learn something from it besides drain- 
age. I’ve just read it through, and I knowa 
good bit more than I did. 

ARTIFICIAL HEAT in cellars is objected to by 
some. Last winter I thought I would try doing 
without. Found I’d made a fool of myself 
again. Worst loss for years; 41 per cent died in 
shop cellar. House cellar is warmer, and the 
loss was less than 12 per cent. If it had been a 
severe winter I suppose it would have been still 
worse. 

THE THREE SINGLE EYES Of bees have been a 
uzzle as to their use. Mr. Grimshaw, of Eng- 
and, starts the theory that they are not eyes at 

all, but bull’s-eye lanterns that emit a very 
feeble light to guide the bee in its work at 
night. Such production of light is quite com- 
mon among insects, and the source of the theory 
gives it some title to respect, for Mr. Grimshaw 
is an able observer. 

‘*‘IN WORKING SECTIONS at the side of the 
brood-nest, the bees cluster on the _ sections 
nights and dull days, and that is what stains 
the cappings,” says A. B. Mellen, p. 282. That 
may be true to some extent, but if your brood- 
combs are all new built you’ll not find the sec- 
tions much darkened. I’m pretty sure the 
worst darkening is from bits of the black brood- 
comb actually used in sealing the sections. 

EXTERNAL CAUSES that induce swarming, 
Larrabee says, ‘“‘are, an unusual and increasing 
number of bees in the hive, presence of a hone 
flow of some degree, drones, etc., one or all. 
Wild animals seem to breed at stated seasons, 
because taught so by instinct, but are bees 
guided by that instinct?” That clears it up in 
a shape. I understood it “external” to the 

ive, while he meant “external” to the bees. 

AFTER TRIAL I am quite pleased with the 
pias of wedging up sections in the T super. But 

think I like my plan betterthan yours, Ernest. 
My wedges are the same length as the followers 
by 46x inch. and I don’t twist them after in- 
serting. Just push one end of the stick down 
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to the bottom at one end of the super, and then 
lower the other end to the upper surface of the 
sections. I consider it important to have the 
stick long. 

MUCH Is SAID about the convenience of being 
able to shift the outside sections to the center 
of a super and vice versa. I don’t think I ever 
want to shift them thus. It takes time, for one 
thing, but that’s not the greatest objection. A 
section moved to the outside row is not finished 
so quickly and nicely asif left in the center. 
Don’t move a section in a super till the mass is 
finished, then take off the whole thing, and re- 
turn the unfinished ones in another super. 








HONEY VINEGAR. 


HOW TO MAKE; BY DADANT &€ SON. 








Friend Root:—Mr. Louis C. Jessing wrote us 
lately, * Please tell us in GLEANINGS how to 
make honey vinegar, taking us over the ground 
step by step. as it were, from the time the honey- 
water is made, to the time when it will be good 
strong vinegar: also how long it will take, kind 
of building used, ete.” 

There are,in the formation of vinegar. two 
kinds of fermentation. The first transforms 
into aleohol the sugar, or saccharine matter of 
the liquid used; the second changes into acetic 
acid the alcohol produced. The germs that 
cause aicoholic fermentation exist around ripe 
fruits, and, to some extent, in honey. and devel- 
op best at a temperature of about 75 to 80 de- 
grees. The second fermentation, which develops 
acetic acid, finds its germs in the atmosphere, 
and may take place almost immediately after 
the other has begun, and long before the sac- 
charine matter has been all transformed into 
alcohol, so that the mixture may be sweet, 
alcoholic, and sour, at the same time. It looks 
rather contradictory to say that a liquid is 
sweet and sour; but that is often a fact, never- 
theless. The more prompt and thorough the 
alcoholic fermentation, the more readily will 
the liquid be transformed into vinegar when the 
acetic fermentation begins. 

Honey does not contain the germs of fermen- 
tation in sufficient quantity to make a thorough 
alcoholic fermentation; and when mixed with 
water and left to itself it will require several 
months to convert the mixture into an alcoholic 
beverage, and several months more to change it 
to vinegar. 

If we are not in a hurry. we may succeed in 
making good vinegar by filling a barrel half 
full of water, adding 2 lbs. of honey to the gal- 
lon of water, and a few gallons of fermented or 
unfermented cider, keeping it in a warm place, 
and covering the bunghole with wire cloth or 
with a piece of thin cloth, which may keep out 
insects and dust. By this method half a barrel 
of honey-water may be changed into good vin- 


egar in two to six months, according to the, 


temperature. 

As we sell vinegar to our neighbors, but do 
not. care otherwise to keep it for sale, we have 
been in the habit of keeping two barrels for 
vinegar. One contains the oldest vinegar, from 
which we draw for use; the other contains the 
souring liquid. As we are growers of grapes, 
and make wine, we are in the habit of ferment- 
ing a certain amount of honey-water in our 
wine-cellar, and this is used only when it has 
already undergone the alcoholic fermentation, 
and sometimes with the addition of a little 
wine, which gives it color, and adds to the good 
taste of the vinegar.. This mixture is kept in 
the second barrel, both barrels never being 
more than half full: and as fast as we take 
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vinegar from the first we add to it an equal 
quantity from the other. 

When honey-water has been made in such a 
way as to make it impossible to weigh the hon- 
ey—for instance, by washing cappings or honey- 
utensils, barrels, cans, etc., we test its strength 
with a fresh egg, which should float, just show- 
ing itself at the surface. 

The best method to induce a prompt and 
thorough alcoholic fermentation in honey- 
water is to mix it with a large quantity. the 
more the better, of crushed fruit, such as cher- 
ries, berries, grapes, apple, pumice, or even with 
the pumiceof grapes, commonly called * cheese,” 
just after the fermentation of the grapes. The 
more fruits are used. the more thorough the 
fermentation. The mixture should be kept at 
a high temperature in vats or open barrels cov- 
ered only with muslin or some light cloth, and 
the vessels should be filled only about two- 
thirds, so as to avoid loss, as the mixture rises 
like bread, during fermentaton. As soon as the 
turbulent fermentation is over, the liquid 
should be drawn into barrels. This is usually 
after a week or so, if the temperature is right. 
The barrels should not be filled more than half 
full, as the liquid must be exposed to the air as 
much as possible. in order to hasten the acetic 
fermentation which is fed from the atmosphere, 
as said before. The addition of a gallon or two 
of strong viuegar will induce a more prompt 
acetic fermentation. Good authorities dee rec- 
ommend the use of vinegar mother—a slick. 
slimy substance found in vinegar, and which is 
said to be decomposed vinegar. This vinegar 
mother is taken from an old vinegar-barrel, 
washed clean, cut into pieces, and these are 
added to barrels of forming vinegar. 

After the vinegar has undergone the main 
acetic fermentation, if it becomes necessary to 
transport it or to put itinto closed barrels, it 
should be racked, or drawn from its lees. If 
cloudy, it can be made clear by putting in each 
barrel the white of an egg, and stirring it with 
a stick. It will not become entirely clear until 
the last fermentation is nearly all over. 

Honey vinegar is far superior to the best cider 
vinegar, and can compete successfully with the 
very best wine vinegar. 

There are only two drawbacks to the making 
of vinegar. It takes a great deal of room, and 
it spoils all the barrels that are used. “The acid 
eats up the iron hoops wherever it happens to 
leak, and the wood is often bored full of holes 
by worms, when not in use. 

There is a quicker method of making vinegar 
on a large scale, but this requires a special 
building and apparatus. We will give it to 
your readers, however, if desired. In making 
vinegar as above described, any ordinary shed, 
such as is used for a cider-press, will do. if used 
during warm weather; and to keep the vinegar, 
any ordinary cellar is suitable; but, as we said 
before, a temperature of about 80 degrees will 
best aid the making of vinegar. 

Hamilton, Ill.. Apr. 1. DADANT & Son. 





$e 
EUGENE SECOR 


AS A BEE-KEEPER, BUSINESS MAN, OFFICE- 
HOLDER, AND POET. 








The convention.of the North American Asso- 
ciation to meet in the city of Washington, in 
the year 1892, is to be presided over by the Hon. 
Eugene Secor, of Forest City. Iowa. The an- 
cestors of the Secor family, refugees from the 
religious persecutions of the Hugenots, came 
from France in 1681, settling in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. In 1841 Eugene was born in Putnam Co., 
N. Y.., and it was his good fortune to be kept 
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there on a farm until he attained his wees , 
In 1862 he went to Iowa, entering Cornell Col- 
lege at Mt. Vernon. A brother, who was county 
treasurer and recorder, as well as postmaster, 
enlisted to hold up his country’s flag, and 
Eugene abandoned his college course to take 
charge of his brother’s business, thus occupying 
two years. Had his health been more robust, 
he probably would have borne his brother com- 
pany in the army. 

Asked what his business is, aside from bee- 
keeping, Mr. Secor replies, ‘* When the bees are 
not swarming, and no public duty calls me, I 
‘recreate’ by running a real-estate and abstract 
office in the daytime, and writing for the papers 
at night.” Let me schedule the public offices 
which he has filled for the past 25 years, and it 
will not be hard to see that hardly more time 
could be allowed for the real-estate and abstract 
business than to make it a *‘ recreation.” 

In 1868 he was elected clerk of the District 
Court, Winnebago, Ia., and was twice re-elected, 
serving six years, having been deputy a year 
previous. In 1875, elected county auditor; re- 
elected in 1877, making four years’ service. In 
1878, elected mayor of Forest City, where he 
still lives; and at the expiration of four terms 
as mayor he was elected a member of the city 
poe which position he still holds. 

At the age of eighteen he became a member 
of the ME. Church, where his services have 
been in demand. He has officiated as leader of 
the choir, is one of the church trustees, is also 
steward, and was elected by the ‘conference ” 
of the church one of the board of trustees of 
Cornell college, to which position he has been 
re-elected to serve a second term of three years. 
He is a member of the executive committee of 
that board. He has reached the highest posi- 
tion to which a layman can attain in the M. E. 
Church, being elected a lay delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference. Nor are his religious works 
strictly confined to his own church, for he is 
president of the County Bible Society. 

He has borne his share of the burden of edu- 
cational matters in his own city. by acting as a 
member of the school board and being president 
thereof. 

In spite of his special interest in apiculture 
he has a leading hand in agricultural matters, 
having organized the agricultural society of his 
county (Winnebago), of which society he was 
president for two years, and in 1888 he was 
elected by the State legislature one of the board 
of trustees of the State Agricultural College, to 
serve a term of six years. He is chairman of 
the executive and finance committee in said 
board. 

The State Horticultural Society has shown 
its appreciation of his services by re-electing 
him as president of that society and giving him 
charge of one of its experiment stations. The 
State Bee-keepers’ Society elected him presi- 
dent in 1891 and 1892. 

However busy he may be at other things, he 
will have to find time in June to go to Minne- 
apolis as one of the two delegates from the 10th 
District to the National Republican Conven- 
tion. to help nominate a candidate for president 
of the United States. 

Bee-keepers are more or less familiar with 
his business-like style in apicultural writing, 
and he has been a somewhat irregular contrib- 
utor of prose and poetry to the lowa Homestead, 
Housekeeper. U. S. Dairyman. to all the bee- 
journals, to horticultural papers, local papers, 
ete. He was apicultural editor of the Iowa 
Homestead, and now he holds the same position 
on the Farmer and Breeder. 

As a writer of verse, it is to be regretted that 
he sometimes shows a reckless disregard for the 
laws of grammar and versification; but the 


true spirit of poetry is in him, and bee-keepers 
may well be proud of him as their poet-laureate. 
Indecd. wipe out of existence the bee-keepers’ 
songs written by Eugene Secor, and there is lit- 
tle left worth their singing. The great trouble 
is, that he writes only as the spirit moves him, 
and the “moving” seldom comes. A year or so 
ago he sent me a single stanza of a bee-keepers’ 
song (urged to the writing, I think, by Dr. Ma- 
son), asking me if I thought it would do. Of 
course it would do, and I advised its completion. 
That’s the last I ever heard of it. It may never 
get further than the first stanza, and it may be 
completed. If it is, it will be a good song. 

Most of the readers of these pages are ‘more 
or less familiar with the poetic writings of Mr. 
Secor, and he has been especially happy in his 
dialect songs. Take that one in which the 
good-natured German has been hearing the big 








EUGENE SECOR. 


stories of what bees will do with little or no 
care. He gets a colony of bees, and then sings, 
care-free,— 
Oh, I ish von of dose happy bee mans, 
I don’t got to vork any more; 
I loafs all day on der apple-tree shade, 
Or shmokes mine pipe on der door. 


More or less of this vein of humor seems ready 
to bubble up atall times in his writings. Even 
the tortures of la grippe have for him a funny 
side. and he writes,— 

I don't feel well. I can not sleep. 
The chills along my backbone creep. 
I'm tired and nervous. I go home 
And call the doctor, who, when come, 
Says, **Grippe.”’ 

Then after describing how himself and all the 
neighbors are affected in all parts of their in- 
ternal economy by microbes or bacteria, he thus 
earnestly apostrophizes: 
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Ye microscopic sinners, go 

Where ye belong—that is, below. 

Haunt us no more forever, please, 

Thou Russian, Frenchified disease, 
La Grippe. 

After all, I like best the poems which show 
his tender side. I think the right kind of a 
heart never grows old, and Eugene Secor’s heart 
seems to be of that sort. The poem, “A Love 
Letter,” finely shows this tender side, with a 
quaint touch of the humorous. No proper idea 
ean be had from any short quotation; but after 
a description of his anxiety to meet again his 
loved one, that involuntarily pictures to your 
mind the ardent young lever, he ends up: 

For wes in the present tense, no future doubts can 
ehill; 

Besides, the one who longs for me, ’twixt anxious 

hopes and fears, 

Has been my wife and true love, lo! these five and 

twenty years. 

While you smile at the neat little trick that 
has been played upon you, on discovering that 
it is a grandfather, and not a youth, who is 
talking, the whole effect is such that tears are 
very near the surface. 

If room permitted, ‘“‘ My Sweetheart” (his 
sweetheart was the baby),** Papa, Come Home,” 
and others, might be mentioned. But I can 
not forbear the mention of just one more. 
“Father, Hold my Hand.” After pong a 
little one tucked in for the night, with her 
many odd questionings, finally ending with the 
requests“ Papa, will you please hold my hand?” 
the poem ends: 

When I lay me down for that last long sleep, 
And bid all my loved ones good-night, 

Shall I my sweet faith in the Father still keep, 
And trust him to bring me to light ? 


Shall I rest my hand in my dear Savior's own, 
And all my vain questionings cease ? 

Or shall I go out in the silence alone, 
When death doth my spirit release ? 


But to the last question lam sure the poet 
would make answer: 


Ah, no! I shall not go in silence alone. 


Spare in form, somewhat above medium 
height, iron-gray hair and beard, Mr. Secor’s 
whole appearance impresses you as belonging 
to a man of force; but in another respect the 
face belies the man, for it gives the impression 
of inflexible sternness, with no hint of the 
genial, kindly nature that lies back of it. Mod- 
est and quiet in demeanor, you might be with 
him for some time without finding out what he 
was. 

Mr. and Mrs. Secor seem proud of their two 
daughters and two sons; but the latter, al- 
though men grown, have been so sadly neglect 
ed in the matter of accomplishments that nei- 
ther of them smokes cigarettes nor belongs to a 
base-ball team. 

A bee-keeper of twenty years’ experience, Mr. 
Secor’s many other duties forbid his going be- 
yond the number of about 75 colonies, and these 
1e has mostly in eight-frame Langstroth hives. 

Marengo, III. C. C. MILLER. 


AUTOMATIC SWARMERS, AGAIN. 


PRATT’S VERY LATEST. 








Bro. Root:—I send you by this mail a model 
of another application of the swarmer. The 
sketch above will illustrate how it is applied to 
any loose-bottom hive. No. 1is the hive con- 
taining. the colony expected to swarm. No. 2 
is an empty super or honey-case set on a rim of 
any width, which is shown at A. This rim has 


one of its ends removed, and a piece of exclud- 
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ing zine covers the opening and forms a very 
wide, light entrance. 

The super and rim rest on the bottom-board 
exactly as a hive-body would; and the board 
having the triangle bee-escape is placed (zine 
down) on the super—just as you would apply a 
bee-escape board to any hive. The apex to the 
escape should point to the front of the hive 
toward the entrance. Over all is at last placed 
the colony expected to swarm. When they do 
swarm, the queen will be trapped in the lower 
apartment, and the returning swarm will join 
her there, after missing their queen. 

This arrangement does away with the extra 
hive and stand, and is nearly as cheap. The 
only drawback to itis, that it can not be applied 
to a tight-bottom hive; but perhaps the men 
using these hives would be willing to cut two 
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or three auger-holes in the bottom-board of 
them for the sake of checking swarming, or 
they could shift the combs up into the upper 
story and use the old hive to catch the swarm 
in. A zine honey-board, first placed on the 
bottom-board, and the super to catch the 
swarm placed over this, will answer the same 
purpose as the rim with one end covered with 
zine as shown at A, but there would not be 
depth enough to hang in frames for the bees to 
work on. 

If one has a surplus of hive-bodies they can 
be used to catch the swarm in, and the zinc 
honey-boards wil] work in well for them. 

My patent lies in trapping the queen in a new 
hive and causing the swarm to join her by the 
entrance they have become used to working 
through many days before the swarm issues. 

Beverly, Mass. E. L. PRATT. 


[We believe that the swarmer above illus- 
trated is considerable of an improvement over 
the one formerly presented to our readers by 
Mr. Pratt, good as it was. The feature of the 
latest one is, that both hives are supported by 
the same bottom-board, and this makes it un- 
necessary to level up an extra bottom-board in 
direct line with the other. The plan seems to 
be specially adapted to the Dovetailed hive. It 
is well known, that two of its supers make an 
equivalent to one body, and that the same can 
be used for holding the ordinary brood-frames. 
All we need, then, is a perforated escape-board 
situated between Nos. 1 and 2 as above, and an 
extra super with one end open, covered with 
perforated zinc. While we have not tested 
either one of Mr. Pratt’s devices, from a theo- 
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retical point we believe they possess features 
not found in any other.] 
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ARE THE BEES OF ITALY YELLOW-BANDED ? 





WHAT PART OF ITALY THE YELLOW BEES 
ARE FOUND IN THEIR PURITY. 


IN 





Following a statement of a correspondent, 
that he had been from one end of Italy to the 
other and failed to find any yellow-banded bees, 
you seem to have questioned his veracity, 
with a result that a controversy has sprung 
up. Now, asa matter of fact there are very 
few yellow-banoed bees in the country known 
as “Italy; and, what is more, there is no 
mountain or other barrier to keep them from 
mixing with black bees; consequently they 
‘* shade off” to blacks. 

If you have a copy of Frank Benton’s “ Bees ” 
[if you have not a copy you will find a reprint 
in the British Bee Journal, on page 81, for 
March 1, 1885] you will see that init he says: 
‘*A few years ago there was quite a discussion 
in the American bee-publications as to whether 
black bees existed in Italy or not, and very like- 
ly many are not yet clearly informed in regard 
to this point. An examination, however, of 
back volumes of the leading Italian bee-journal, 
L’ Apicoltore (Milan), would set this point at 
rest in the minds of all. for plenty of Italian 
writers on bee culture have stated that very 
dark bees, not possessing the three yellow bands, 
exist in various parts of the peninsula and on 
the adjoining islands. In that portion of the 
central plain having as its northern limit Ber- 
gamo, its eastern limit Nerana and Mantua, 
the Apennines on the south, and on the west 
Milan, we find Italians in their purity; also be- 
low the Apennines between Genoa and Rome. 
Outside these regions they shade off into hy- 
brids.”’ 

Native black bees also exist in Liguria; so 
you will see, by reference to a map of Italy, 
that you can travel from the extreme length of 
that country without meeting with native yel- 
low-banded bees; therefore it will be seen that 
the word “Italian” is clearly not the name 
they ought to have been known by, and is suf- 
ficient 1o explain why I prefer to call the new 
race I am getting from Tunis ** Punics,” instead 
of Tunisians. 

The Romans learned agriculture from the 
Poenians, and it is pon vd probable that they 
introduced the bees cultivated by the Poenians, 
because the black bees of Italy more closely re- 
semble the Punics than the German race; but 
where did the yellow-banded race come from? 
I am satisfied they did not originate on Italian 
soil. Probably the Romans, struck with a dif- 
ference in color, imported some yellow bees; 
and these, being put in one district, and multi- 
plied, have maintained their yellow blood be- 
cause it preponderated in quantity; therefore 
all yellow-banded Italians are imbued with 
black blood, probably Punic. or. at least, a dash 
of it, which has caused them to be liked. 

One reason why I think this is so is because 
preference is always given to dark or leather- 
colored bees, for gentleness and working quali- 
ties—these dark bees, of necessity, having 
most black blood in them; hence, if this dark 
blood is so valuable it is nothing but logic to go 
to the fountainhead and get itin its purity in 
the shape of Punics, and let the yellow bands 
slide by; for no known pure yellow race has 
turned out quite satisfactorily. Where the 
Italian yellow bands came from I know not— 
probably the original race, which is most likel 
—has had some other race of bees fused wit 
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them, and may be now-known as Cyprians or 
Syrians. 

I think the bee-world ought to find a nice 
short name for yellow-banded bees from Italy. 
The best of them came from Switzerland. Why 
not give them the English name, “ Ligurians ”’? 
It was used here before they reached America. 
It may not be correct; but it can be understood 
to mean only yellow-banded Italian bees. 


CAN PUNIC QUEENS BE SOLD AS CHEAPLY AS 
ITALIANS ? 


Judging by the letters at hand from readers 
of GLEANINGS who have addressed their letters, 
as per my nom de plume, many want to try the 
Punics, but they say the price is too high in 
America, and seem to think they can get them 
cheaper here. Of course, I am pleased to hear 
from any one who wants to give Punies a trial; 
but I don’t want them to run away with the 
idea that queens can be reared in England as 
cheaply as they can in America. In the first 

lace, the climate is against us for the work. 
3ut in rearing Punies there is another difficulty 
to contend with, to get pure mating—and all 
ask for price of tested queens—viz., that, if any 
———— drones are on the wing within six miles 
it is almost impossible to get pure mating, no 
matter how many drones one may have flying. 
I cautioned friend Pratt about this at first, and 
he subsequently found it out, that, no matter 
how easy it might be to mate Italians and Car- 
niolans true, it was no easy matter with Punics 
until drones were generally killed off, and then 
mating to preserved drones. 

There are three plans I am following, be- 
sides requeening alt my neighbors’ stocks all 
around with pure Punics; viz., to raise queens 
early, before other drones get on the wing; 
do it late, after drones are killed off, and 
between these to resort to the Mohler  sys- 
tem; in fact, the latter will be used the 
whole season through, so that my untested 
queens will have a fair chance to be all purely 
mated; but all this means trouble and expense, 
which, of course, has to be paid for. 

Iam also arranging for the exclusive use of 
an island in the Atlantic, and expect to obtain 
good results in the way of sending hand-picked 
drones, to mate with selected queens; thus if I 
can’t secure individual mating I shall at least 
get it to one out of a selected number. What I 
am aiming at is tosupply queen-breeders with 
true breeding queens, and not to supply every 
one with a cheap queen; i. e., try to wmbereell 
American breeders who have every thing in 
their favor. A HALLAMSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 

Sheffield, England. 


[We find, by looking at the map, that our 
Italians, and, in fact, about all ihe Italians 
that have been imported into this country, 
have come from the region described by Mr. 
Benton as having nothing but pure lebanon 
It is of but little importance to us whether 
there are any black or hybrid bees in certain 
parts of the peninsula or not; but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that all the Italians we have re- 
ceived since we have been in business have 
been nearly uniform in color, markings, and 
general characteristics. It is very possible, as 
you hint, that the Punics may be closely relat- 
ed to the dark Italians. We have Punic queens 
in our apiary now, and we shall take pleasure 
in watching them very narrowly this summer. 
We doubt, however, whether we shall be able, 
or, rather, whether it would be advisable to at- 
tempt to raise dark bees in our locality, since it 
is so thoroughly Italianized—that is, permeated 
with yellow blood. As the Punics look so much 
like black bees—that is. to the average bee- 
keeper—it will be very difficult to tell when we 
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have pure stock, on account of the general 
revalence of the German bees throughout the 
Tnited States. ] 
TT i 


RAMBLE NO. 58. 


IN THE SAGE BRUSH. 








The Hotel Temescal is the center around 
which South Riverside revolves. The South 
Riverside Land and Water Company have de- 
veloped a water supply from canyon and from 
artesian wells, and propose to make a city equal 
to famous Riverside, fifteen miles to the north. 
South Riverside has a population of about 800, 
is rapidly growing, and so are the hundreds of 
acres of young orange and lemon trees; and in 
time the town will amount to something. 

I inquired of mine host whether he knew 
where Mr. Edward Bonfoey lived; and in the 
morning he conducted me to the west end of the 
hotel veranda, and, pointing across the mesa to 
the Santa Ana Mountains, said he, ** Mr. Bon- 
foey lives in that white house on that plateau 
7a up on the side of the mountain.”* 

Well,” said I, ‘Mr. B. roosts in an elevated 
position. I should say that I have a two-mile 
walk to get there.” 

“Yes; and when you walk it you will find it 
over four miles. The atmosphere is so clear in 
this country that objects many miles away ap- 
pear not half the distance they really are. A 
mountain twenty miles away appears really to 
be only ten.” 

I soon started for Mr. B.’s by rapidly putting 
one foot before the other across the mesa. 

Another beauty of this new country is its 
fenceless condition. There are no little stifled 
two-acre lots hegded in by stone walls, rail 
fences, and hedge-rows of elders and briers; 
but the pedestrian can strike across the country 
in a bee-line for the object to be attained, and 
find but few obstructions to his onward march. 
After an invigorating walk of about an hour 
the foot of the mountain was attained. A sharp 
climb of about half a mile up a graded zigzag 
road put me on the plateau and at the residence 
of my friends with whom I had become ac- 
quainted at the convention in Los Angeles. I 
was greeted by two not very ferocious dogs and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonfoey. The residence of our 
friends is like thousands of such houses in Cali- 
fornia where the family has started a home and 
is improving the wild surroundings to make it 
some time in the future a place of beauty and 
value. The house is a simple one-story cottage, 
with front and rear room with canvas partition, 
and a lean-to fora kitchen. The visitor needs 
a little caution about leaning back against the 
walls. An inadvertent leaning against the can- 
vas would result in the catastrophe of suddenly 
going into the next room unannounced. The 
houses here are not built for warmth, but mere- 
ly for a place to gather to at meal time and at 
night, and the Rambler has seen scores of houses 
in the embryo form of a tent, and others with a 
light frame covered with cotton cloth. 

Ve soon visited the apiary, and were met 
several rods away by several skirmishers. They 
followed us in, and, with their reinforcements, 
obliged us to resort to veils and smoke. Mr. 
Bonfoey and wife have a joint apiary of about 
260 colonies. 

There isa little spice of romance in the estab- 
lishment of this apiary. Mr. B., a young man, 
had a small apiary,so also had a young lady 
schoolteacher some bees. They put them to- 
gether and ran them fora season. But it hap- 
pened after a while that the young man, every 
time he tasted honey, would think how sweet 
that schoolteacher looked with that gypsy hat 
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on; and the teacher, every time a bee passed by 
her, imagined it to be a Cupid. Such a condi- 
tion of things naturally led to the calling-in of 
the parson, and now that apiary is just boom- 
ing. The apiary is very nicely located on a 
little plateau down the mountain from the resi- 
dence. It has the usual California honey-house, 
a building about 10x12. a honey-tank, and a 
large sun extractor. Mr. and Mrs. B. manage 
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THE BONFOEYS’ APIARY IN CALIFORNIA. 


their apiary for comb honey, and put upon the 
market a gilt-edged article. Their yield dur- 
ing the past season was light; but the bees were 
in good shape for another year. Atthe time of 
our visit, about Nov. 1, they were flying very 
lively, but —- no honey. October and No- 
vember are the dryest months of the year; the 
long dry season is near its end, and rains are 
soon expected, to replenish the earth again. 
This apiary is in the genuine sage district; 
and to my inexperienced eyes the pasturage 
seemed to be unlimited. The flowers that yield 
honey here are, first, in March, alfilaree, moun- 
tain mahogany, lilac, and manzanita; in April 
and May, balled sage and white sage; and,a 
little later, sumac and wild buckwheat. It 
would be impossible to adequately describe the 
acreage of these plants. The apiary is at the 
entrance to the Hagadorn canyon. Let us 
ramble for a mile into its winding way and be- 
hold nature’s handiwork. The entrance is quite 
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“WHEN THE EXTRACTOR DIDN’T *‘ GIVE DOWN ” 
IT WAS KICKED ALL OVER THE APIARY.” 


broad; and out of it, and extending far across 
the mesa, is the dry bed of a creek (dry now, 
but a torrent in the rainy season), and called 
the wash; and wherever you find it there is an 
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abundance of honey-producing plants peculiar 
to it. The semblance of a road follows the 
wash, now in it or on the right or the left. The 
sides of the mountain soon draw closer, and rise 
in many places so steep and rocky that even 
vegetation recoils from the dizzy heights. The 
further we penetrate, the more obstructions we 
meet in the form of stones and a scrubby growth 
of bushes, and we have to scramble and wriggle 
our way along. At length we reach an old 
deserted lime-kiln, and halt. We might pursue 
our course up the canyon for several miles, or 
until the summitof the range is reached. These 
upper ranges are unocenpied bee-pasturage, 
and will be for a long time, as a road can not be 
maintained in the canyon without great ex- 
pense, on account of the annual wash-outs it 
receives. Opposite the lime-kiln, in the per- 
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here, but it was also preserved by the lime and 
other ingredients held in solution in the water, 
which in a short time completely line the pipe 
with a rocklike substance. 

When we emerged from the Hagadorn we en- 
tered another smaller canyon and found the 
apiary of Mr. De Pee. The owner lives in a 
very romantic place in the mountains, and is 
surrounded by all of the comforts of life. The 
apiary I must, however, say was in a dilapidat- 
ed condition. ‘The hives were unpainted and 
full of cracks, and were leaning at various 
angles, their entrances showing unmistakable 
signs that skunks were doing their share toward 
running things. The honey-house was a rough 
shed with the door awry, and roof-boards off. 
The general wreck and ruin of the place was 
probably owing to the fact that the apiary was 





























THE RAMBLER DREAMS. 


pendicular face of the rocky mountain-side, 
was a genuine California bee-cave with a small 
entrance, and of unknown depth. The bees 
were streaming out and in as though there were 
immense numbers within their safe abode. 
About every two hundred yards the main 
canyon was entered by side canyons of greater 
or less depth and length. The whole mountain 
was thus cut up into ranges and peaks, and the 
multiplied surfaces covered with sage and other 
honey-producing plants. There is no timber 
on thesé mountains except a few scraggy live- 
oaks, and thus the honey-plants have free 
range. The water company’s prpes for obtain- 
ing water are laid far into the canyon, and I 
was surprised to find one of them nothing but 
common stovepipe: In our eastern climate 
such a pipe for’ conveying water‘would soon 
rust out. The pipe itself wonld last a long time 


in charge of a helper who runs things on the 
rare-and-tear principle. When the extractor 
didn’t give down properly, it was kicked al] 
over the apiary. The hives were probably not 
kicked around much, but the little oak-trees 
looked as though they had been subjected toa 
hard time. Still, this apiar¥ produces honey, 
and any quantity of absconding swarms. 
Having seen all of the bees in the vicinity, 
we next turned our attention to locating a min- 
ing claim. Various kinds of minerals crop out 
of these mountains; and Mr. Bonfoey, seeing 
unmistakable signs of something having the 
possibility of millions in it, proceeded to lay 
claim to it. He first stated in writing his 
claim in full, adding his signature, to which 
also was appended the Rambler’s name as 
witness. This document was then inclosed in 
a tight tin can. We then built a monument in 
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the center of the claim, the claim extending 750 
feet north and south, and 300 feet east and west 
from the monument. We first stuck up a serag- 
gly pole, then piled a large number of stones 
around it, placing the tin can and the document 
near the top. This gave fair warning to every- 
body that we had laid claim to ali that was 
valuable on that piece of land, all the way down 
to China. The Rambler has a share in the 
mine for lifting some of those big stones, and 
expects at no distant day to strike it rich. 
‘hus in airy castle-halls of gold and precious 
stones dreams the RAMBLER. 
rr ee 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES WHILE IN BLOOM. 


SOMETHING THAT SETTLES THE MATTER. 








Mr. Editor:—I read with great interest the 
discussion on this question, which oecurred at 
Albany, and was very glad of the outcome of 
that discussion. I am sure that bee-keepers 
owe nothing but the kindliest feelings to Prof. 
J. A. Lintner. He is one of our most able, most 
candid, and most cautious entomologists. He 
had previously believed that it was unwise to 
spray fruit-trees while in blossom, and had ad- 
vised that no one do so. At Washington, it 
seems, several entomologists expressed the 
opinion that there was no danger to bees in 
such early spraying. I regret that official du- 
ties as secretary of Section F prevented my 
being present at the discussion of the entomo- 
logical club, where these sentiments were ex- 
pressed, or I should surely have corrected them, 
and should have shown that they were errone- 
ous, as I could easily have done from careful 
—a which we have made here at this 
college. Prof. Lintner, supposing the points 
made to be well grounded, changed his opinion 
and resolved in future to advise spraying at 
any desirable time, without reference to blos- 
soms or bees. But before acting, he came before 
the bee-keepers and expressed his convictions 
and the reasons for them. Upon hearing the 
opinions of bee-keepers, and learning of their 
experience, he at once changed his decision, and 
will continue as before to advise all to spray 
with London = or Paris green only after 
the blossoms have all fallen from the trees. 
Surely there was a fairness and candor about 
all of this which rightly claims our respect and 
admiration. From a long acquaintance with 
Prof. Lintner, it is just what I should have ex- 

cted. 
I regret that I could not write you earlier re- 
— our experiments in this matter, which 

am sure settle the question beyond doubt; 
but you know how four months’ absence from 
home fairly swamps a man with work. This, 
together with larger classes than usual, have 
given me no time till now to consider the mat- 
ter and write you the facts. 

Mr. Elwood’s article shows that he, one of 
our best-informed apiarists, as well as Dr. Lint- 
ner. feels that the matter is in an unsettled 
state, and pleads for more experiments that we 
may know the exact truth in relation to this 
important matter. 

I am very m2 = Gp give you in advance the 
experiments which we have made, that I am 
sure will convince all. These are now in type, 
and will soon appear in the Report of the Mich: 
igan State Board of Agriculture, so there is no 
need that any other station should demonstrate 
these facts, except that, the more that do such 
work, the sooner will the results be known to 
the people, and the sooner will practical results 
be obtained. 

Let me premise by saying that, in several 
cases in Michigan and other States, especially 
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Illinois—States where the value and safety of 
spraying were first demonstrated, and hence 
where spraying has been most general—there 
have been serious losses of bees at the time of 
apple-bloom. Not only did the mature bees die 
off rapidly. but there was extensive mortality 
of the brood. These colonies were strong, and 
had survived the period of the so-called “ spring 
dwindling.’’ Every well-informed experienced 
bee-keeper like Mr. Elwood knows that such 
mortality at such time was previously unknown. 
In every case, large orchards in the immediate 
vicinity had been sprayed with the arsenites 
while the trees were in bloom. Previous to this 
I had tried several experiments in feeding bees 
sweetened water, with the common London 
purple and Paris green of the drugstores added 
in the same proportions that we use it for 
spraying. In every case the bees were oisoned. 
Yet they did not die at once; indeed, they lived 
many times longer than would be necessary to 
carry the poisonous liquid to the hives and 
store it there. This explains why the brood is 
also poisoned. As these people wrote to me of 
their losses—quite a number have done so, and 
from at least three States—I had no doubt that 
the spraying at the wrong season was the cause. 
1. The poison would do it, as I had repeatedly 
proved; 2. The poison was thrown on to trees 
while in bloom, and the flowers had been freely 
visited by the bees; 3. Such loss of bees in this 
manner and at this season was entirely unprec- 
edented in our bee-keeping history. I at once 
recognized the danger, informed the bee-keepers 
directly interested, proclaimed through the 
bee-papers the dangers that threatened bee- 
keepers. warned fruit-growers of the danger 
and urged them for their own interests, as well 
as for the good of their bee-keeping neighbors 
never to spray while the trees are in bloom. i 
have also tried to secure legislation that would 
prevent such untimely spraying. 

No bee-keeper need be told that negative tes- 
timony counts for little in this matter. That 
some one has sprayed his trees while in bloom, 
and yet no bees were known to be lost, would 
deceive an entomologist who was not an apia- 
rist; but a bee-keeper would know that the 
spring is often so cold that the flowers secrete 
almost no nectar, and the bees are often unable 
to fly atall. While. then, in many cases, spray- 
ing the trees while in bloom would cause no 
loss, yet in another case when tue weather was 
mild so that nectar was abundant, and the bees 
out in force, the loss would be most serious. I 
presume this explains the reports from the 
entomologists at the meeting in Washington. 

Our experiments the last summer, already in 
print (Report of Michigan State Board of Agri- 
culture, 1891, p. 127), are as follows: 

HOW STRONG SHALL WE USE LONDON PURPLE? 

Some years ago we tried a series of experiments 
to determine the minimum strength of London pur- 

le or Paris green that wouid surely prove effective 
n the destruction of insects. The conclusion was, 
that 1 lb. to 200 gallons of water was as weak as we 
could safely use it. This year we repeated the ex- 
periments. We used two species of oak-caterpillar 
—Anisota stigma, and Anisota senvtoria; a wre 
caterpillar on the oak—Halesidota tesselata; the cab- 
bage caterpillar—Pieris rap@w; the potato-beetle— 
Doryphora tenlineata, both larva and imago, and the 
honey-bee. All except the honey-bee were treated 
outdoors, on the plants or trees, and all, includin 
bees, were fed in cages in the laboratory. We om | 
the London purple, 1 Ib. to 200, to 300, to 400, and to 
500 gallons of water. In every case 1 lb. to 200 gal- 
lons of water was quickly fatal. The weaker mix- 
tures were not satisfactory, especially on the older 
larvee and the imago. The weakest mixture, 1 lb. to 
500 gallons of water, failed to do thorough work in 
every case. The other mixtures, 1 lb. to 300 gallons 
of water, and I Ib. to 400 gallons of water, were tardy 
in their action, and did not do the execution that 
1 lb. to 200 gallons did. 
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One Ib. to 200 gallons of water killed the a 
bees and the imago potato-beetles almost invariably 
within twenty-four hours. We find that larvee suc- 
cumb to the poison more quickly than do imago, 
and that young or small larvee die more quickly 
than do older ones. Thus our experiments agree 
with those previously made in fixing upon 1 lb. to 
200 gallons of water as the most desirable propor- 
tion to use in all cases. There is so little difference 
between London purple and Paris green that the 
same strength should be used with both poisons. 
POISONING BEES. 

We see from the above that the standard mixture 
—1 |b. of either London purple or Paris green to 200 
gallons of water—is fatal to the honey-bee. This 
makes it imperative that fruit-trees be not sprayed 
while in blossom. It may be done just before or at 
any time afterward, but never during the time of 
bloom. 

The above, written last October for our Report 
for 1891, settles the matter positively. When 
we add. that during bloom is not the time to 
spray; that for bud-moths and fungi it should 
be done earlier, and for the codling moth later 
—not till the blossoms have fallen from all the 
apple-trees—we thus see there is no possible ex- 
cuse for spraying while the trees are in bloom; 
while there are very important reasons, as we 
have just seen, why no one should spray while 
the blossoms are still on the tree. 

It has seemed to me, and I am now stronger 
in the faith than ever, that every State should 
pass a law making it a serious misdemeanor to 
spray our fruit-trees while in blossom. I do 
not think such a Jaw would need to be used 
much. if ever; but as an educator it would do 
signal service. It would act as our foul-brood 
and yellows laws have. When men find that 
there is a law against any proposed course of 
action, they will almost always hesitate before 
they act. In acase like this. where there is 10 
cause for wrong action, but every reason for 
doing that which will work no one ill, but the 
most good to all, then surely if a legislative act 
will have influence it should be urged by all, 
whether directly interested or not. Is it not 
wise for every bee keeper to agitate this mat- 
ter. that the public may be educated at least, 
and that such legislation may be secured as 
will aid to prevent any spraying during the 
time that the frnit-trees are in blossom ? 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Cook. 
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SPACE UNDER FRAMES FOR WINTERING. 


FIRST SWARMS, ARRANGEMENT OF HIVES, ETC. 








W. Z. Hutchinson says there is one point that 
ought not to be neglected in preparing bees for 
winter—that of leaving a space below the 
combs. Iam sure heis right. We have been 
practicing the above for several years now, 
and know that it has been a great benefit to 
our bees. Before raising them, many colonies 
would become clogged up at the entrance, both 
in the cellar and out of doors, long before 
spring. Ifin the cellar it would be impossible 
to clean them out. We could clean the entrance 
for a little way back in the hive, but they 
would soon become clogged up again. Such 
colonies that were thus clogged up seldom came 
out in the spring in good condition, and many 
of them would die in spite of being carefully 
nursed. 

Mr. Hutchinson recommends a rim two inches 
high. We use but one inch to 14 inches, and 
find that sufficient: but we raise the hive two 
inches or more at the back, which enables the 
bees to drag out the dead bees and keep the 
bottom - boards clean. Bees are tidy little 
housekeepers. It seems to worry them to be in 
a situation where they can not keep their hives 


clean; and for this reason I would not let the 
rim extend clear round the hive unless there 
were an entrance under the front of it. as the 
bees that fallin a hive should be in a position 
where they can be easily dragged out. If they 
remain in the hive and mold, it causes the bees 
to become diseased; and if it is unhealthy for 
bees, what must it be to human beings living 
above them? Yes, we think he speaks truly 
when he says this space is a wonderful aid in 
bringing the bees through the winter in fine 
condition. 

Our bees do not now seem to be dying off so 
much as in the first part of the winter. They 
seem more quiet at the same temperature, and 
we do not see any difference as yet in the loss of 
bees from those wintering on honey-dew and 
those on sugar syrup. 

* T-saw it stated ina papera short time since 
that the first swarms were the ones that furnish 
the honey. The parent colony rarely lays up 
more than enough to supply them with food.” 
Now, in our experience if aswarm is put into 
an empty hive with all their combs to build, 
the swarm would not get as much surplus as 
the parent colony would; so it depends alto- 
gether on how we treat the swarm, whether it 
gathers more or less than the parent colony. 
Were I purchasing bees I think I should as soon 
take the parent colony as the swarm. 

In the picture where Mr. Root is represented 
as sitting on a hive with several hives around 
him near enough to work without rising and 
walking from one to the other. is a good sug- 
gestion. In order todo much work we need to 
study economy of steps, which saves time, just 
asa thrifty housewife does. The person who 
runs back and forth from pantry to kitchen, 
and from cellar to garret, with no thought how 
she may save her steps, accomplishes but little 
work compared with one who economizes her 
steps as well as her time. Butas to the slates 
or tablets on top of the hives, lam sure I should 
jostle them around so much I should lose all 
they were meant to indicate. Probably Mr. 
Root means us to sit still. 

I have such an abhorrence of any thing 
oy png gern or mixed up together, I must 
say that the straight rows look the prettiest, 
and I believe I should prefer them for looks’ 
sake if it did take more time to manipulate 
them, and were not quite so handy. Some- 
times I have need to pull two hives together, 
but they are always an “ eyesore” to me until I 
get them squared and trued up again. 

Brother A. I. says we know he has always 
been interested in wells and springs; but we 
have wondered. when reading. what he was 
not interested in. He gave us a very interest- 
ing account of our brother’s, Samuel Axtell’s, 
home in South Dakota, next station west of 
Mitchell, more than we had ever learned of 
the country in all brother’s letters; but they do 
sometimes have terrible blizzards. About five 
or six years ago three of brother's boys, young 
men. started to their. own farm, three miles 
away, one morning; and by the time they had 
gone half a mile a blinding blizzard caught 
them. and they could proceed no further, nei- 
ther could they go home. As they were near a 
deserted house they unhitched their horses and 
wentin. For three days they were unable to 
leave that house. One of them, who had a wife 
and children, risked his life and went back 
home; but the other two preferred to remain 
rather than run the risk-of being lost in the 
storm, although they had nothing to eat. and 
no feed for their horses, and had to keep on the 
move much of the time to keep from freezing. 

A sure sign of swarming, says the Canadian 
Bee Journal. is the backward and forward 
movementof the bees upon the alighting- board. 
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I have often noticed the same shaking move- 
ment; but instead of a backward and forward 
movement it was from one side to the other, 
holding on to each other by their fore feet, 
wiggling their bodies from side to side with all 
their might. I used to think they would swarm 
the same day, or soon, but they did not always. 
I noticed their wiggling in that way this sum- 
mer in our home apiary, where we had but one 
swarm, and none from that hive. I should like 
to know what makes them wiggle so. They 
act like a lot of little children who are wonder- 
fully pleased over something. 

Dr. Miller’s big brush is all right, provided 
he can get the grass and weeds (which we can 
generally get, all we need, and more); but in 
one of our out-apiaries this summer we could 

et but very little of either grass or weeds. 

he ground was so bare that we retained the 
old brush and gathered what we could and 
eee around it, making it fresh on the out- 
side. 

In the Fancier’s and Breeder’s Journal it is 
mentioned that Mr. Root says, in convention, I 
think it was the Northwestern, that it is un- 
protitable for bee-keepers to breed for any pure 
race, aS many of his customers asked for hy- 
brids and would have nothing else. If hybrids 
are really as good for honey-producers as the 
pure race, then why change more for the pure ? 
Our experience is, that, in a real good year for 
honey, a good hybrid will gather as much asa 
pure colony; but in a poor year the pure colo- 
nies are ahead, and are much easier handled— 
that is, the Italians. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Il. 


[There is no question but that the space un- 
der the frames, especially for cellar wintering, 
isa good thing. Wearrive at the same result 
by leaving off the bottom-boards and piling the 
hives on top of each other in such a way that 
the one above stands over the space between 
the two others below, a la Boardman. 

The reporter in the Breeder’s and Fancier’s 
Journal must have got things pretty badly 
mixed when he easter os as Saying that it was 
unprofitable for bee-keepers to breed for any 
pure race. We have never knowingly given 
utterance to such a statement. We might have 
said that bee-keepers as a class do not make 
any very great effort to keep their Italians 
strictly pure.] 


— SS 
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ALFALFA, OR LUCERNE. 


THE STATEMENT THAT IT IS CUT BEFORE IT 
BLOOMS IS ALL FOLDEROL. 








I have noticed with considerable interest that 
the quality of lucerne honey is coming to the 
front, as we in this section consider it equal to 
the best honey produced anywhere. Now, what 
I wish to say is, that we have a continuous hon- 
ey-flow from it, commencing about June Ist and 
lasting from three to four months. We do not 
know what itis to have a poor season for hon- 
ey. Of course,some seasons are better than 
others ; but we always geta surplus. All this 
talk about cutting lucerne before it blooms is 
all folderol, so far as this section of country is 
concerned. A farmer who would cut his hay 
before it bloomed would be looked upon in about 
the same light as one who would cut his grain 
before it was headed; and there is so much dif- 
ference in time of cutting after haying has 
commenced that some are cutting their first 
while others are cutting their second crop. In 
fact, we are haying all the time for three or 
four months. And, besides, there are thousands 
of bushels of seed raised which is cut only once, 
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generally the latter part of September or the Ist 
of October, and then our roads and ditches are 
er tae lined with some which is never cut 
atall. We also have sweet clover, but the bees 
do not work on it any more than on the lucerne. 


RUNAWAY SWARMS OCCUPYING HIVES WHERE 
BEES HAVE DIED FROM FOUL BROOD, 
AND PROSPERING. 

Did you ever hear of bees going into an old 
hive where the bees had died with foul brood? 
About a year ago I was called upon by my 
neighbor, Mrs. Streeter, to look at her bees. 
She had two swarms which were all dead, as I 
found on examination, having apparently died 
with foul brood. I was surprised,a few days 
ago, When her son came and asked me to come 
and look at the bees again. I asked him if his 
mother had bought some more bees, as I sup- 
posed she had cleaned up the old hives as I ad- 
vised her. 

“Oh, no!” said he. ‘* The bees have all come 
back. They stayed away only about three or 
four months.” 

I went and found bees in both hives, one hav- 
ing a good strong swarm, while the other had 
only a few robbers. I did not think it possible 
for them to thrive in such a hive of combs as 
those. E. M. WuHItTINa. 

Mapleton, Utah, Mar. 14. 


————— er 
INCREASE BY PURCHASE VS. DIVIDING. 


HOW TO SECURE INCREASE BY SPREADING THE 
BROOD. 








On page 893 of last year’s GLEANINGS Mr. 
A. C. Brown, of Smithfield, Tex., asks if it 
would be cheaper to buy bees at $4.00 per colo- 
ny or divide, using full frames of foundation, 
and feeding sugar syrup to have it drawn out. 
And on page 131 of this year’s GLEANINGS is an 
article from L. Stachelhausen, ** How he does 
all but he fails to give the information asked 

or. 

I will endeavor to give Mr. Brown what light 
Ican on the subject. 1. As soon as it will do, 
or as soon as the nights are warm enough not 
to chill the brood, go through your 45 colonies 
and spread the brood, placing one or two empty 
combs in the centerof the brood-nest. In seven 
or eight days go over them again. doing the 
same thing, keeping the unsealed brood as near 
the center as possible. this time drawing one or 
more frames of brood from the stronger colonies, 
and give them to poor ones. Repeat this once 
a week until all are strong, and at the same time 
feed, if necessary to keep up  brood-rearing. 
Now you are ready for increase. Your queen- 
cells should be ready, abou. eight or nine days 
old. Now forthe divisions. Take from each 
colony the queen with half the brood, honey, 
and old bees. Place them ina hive on a new 
stand, closing the entrance with wire cloth for 
24 hours. Now open up. and the most of them 
will remain. Now look through the others; de- 
stroy all queen-cells. and introduce your queen- 
cells. which should hatch in two or three days. 
In one or two days look through to see if all 
are right. If any cells are torn down, replace 
them. Now fill your hives with full sheets of 
foundation. Never use starters if you can 
avoid it, as they will be filled out with drone 
combs. 

When they are ready for the upper story, fill 
it with frames of foundation; raise one or more 
frames of comb from below as baits: crowd the 
frames rather close at first, spreading them as 
they are drawn out. placing outside ones in the 
center, and you will have nice straight combs 
drawn in due time. I think you will find that 
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ner will cost you a great deal less than four 
dollars per colony, besides the experience and 
fun you have. I can’t side with our Texas 
friend. Ihave no short cuts, but find that I 
get well paid for all fussing thatI cando. I 
should like to read more from our Texas breth- 
ren, as our State is so different from others. 
Linn Grove, Texas. Z. S. WEAVER. 
[The instructions given above are good in the 
main; but for the benefit of beginners. perhaps 
some limitations ought to be made. There is 
much danger in spreading brood. Many times 
we have cold nights and days, even after we 
think the weather is settled for warm. The 
result is, the brood is killed and the colony is 
set back. Asa general thing itis best for be- 
inners to let nature take its own course. Mr. 
Veaver’s plan for dividing the bees may work, 
but we prefer to doit this way: Put the queen, 
one-third of the brood, and two-thirds of the 
bees on the new stand. A large part of the 
bees, not used to the new stand, will return to 
the old one. The consequence will be, that 
each stand will have about an equal division of 
bees. The new stand will have one-third the 
brood; but it has the queen, and therefore the 
power to go right on with brood-rearing, while 
the old stand with two-thirds of the brood will 
have to wait until they can raise a queen; 
therefore they ought to have the more brood. 
We tried this plan of dividing last season, and 
it worked very nicely. Asa general thing we 
secured about an equal division of the bees, 
and both colonies would increase to about the 
same strength, both having equal advantage in 
the first place as near as we could make it.] 


—_—_—_——EEEE oO 
SHIPPING-CASES. 





ADVANTAGE OF A DOUBLE-TIER CASE 
OVER A SINGLE-TIER. 


THE 


One way of making our honey look well, so 
as to find a ready market, is to have a nice 
shipping-case—one that will show off the honey 
to the best advantage, and insure its safe ship- 
ment, even if it costs a trifle more. I know 
that, at the present price of honey, the cents 
have to be counted pretty closely. But the 
question is. whether we lose or gain in the long 
run. The shipping-case was brought up for 
discussion in the Chicago convention, and I be- 
lieve the majority present were in favor of the 
single-tier case. 





AND 
CASES. 


12-LB. SINGLE-TIER 24-LB. DOUBLE-TIER 

We have always used the double-tier case 
holding 24 sections, and perhaps for that reason 
Iam prejudiced in its favor. I know it costs a 
little more, and hence many condemn it. Per- 
haps we ourselves may some day. But I don’t 
believe there is any other case that will show 
off the honey to as good advantage as the 
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double-tier 24-section case. There is less wood 
and more honey shown by it than by any other 
case I know of. Many Say it does not ship well, 
and I presume they are right about it as they 
use it and as we formerly used it. We piled 
one tier of sections on top of the other, letting 
the upper tier of sections rest on the lower ones; 
and I must say, using it in that way is very ob- 
jectionable; for,do the best you can, you are 
ikely to have a sticky, dauby mess of it, as 
there will be broken sections unless every sec- 
tion is exactly square; and even if it is, there 
will still be the weight of the upper sections 
resting on the lower ones, which is sometimes a 
severe strain with the bumping and jolting 
they must undergo in the cars. But as we use 
it we do away with all these objectionable fea- 
tures, and the only objection I can see to it is 
its cost. It does cost more. But, doesn’t it 
pay? We have always thought so. 

Our cases are made for 24 sections 444x444 x1}, 
using 12 sections ina tier. Between the two 
tiers we use a board 134x7%x4. Each tier is 
separated into three compartments of four sec- 
tions each by two little boards measuring 43¢ 
long by 77x14. It will be seen that these little 
boards project 4g inch higher than the sections, 
so that the board between the upper and lower 
tiers can not rest upon any of the sections. 
Practically it is the same as six separate cases 
of four sections each, with all the advantages 
of a double-tier case. 

I think no one will deny that these cases do 
look nice. They are a nice size to handle easily, 
but their main superiority is that they show so 
little wood and so much glass and honey. For 
that reason they look better than any other 
case I know of. 

To begin with, it is not possible to use as 
wide glass in the single tier as in the double. 
Now look at the cut. You will see that, in 
place of the one central cleat in the double-tier 
case, there must be four pieces of wood in the 

ile of two single tiers, 12 Tb, the cleat and the 

ottom of the upper case and the cleat and top 

of the lower case. If cleats 144 inches wide are 
used, and 1144-inch stuff for tops and bottoms, 
then you have 14 inches of wood in the one 
case against 3 inches in the other—less than 
half as much. As we now use sections 1% 
wide, the dimensions of our cases will have to 
be changed. EMMA WILSON. 

Marengo, III. 

————— ed oe 


RETAILING-CASES FOR COMB HONEY. 





THE APPEARANCE 
RETURNED. 


HOW TO IMPROVE OF THOSE 


Those who ship their honey away to be sold 
on commission in some distant market. and 
never expect to get the empty cases back again, 
will find nothing tointerest them in this article. 
There may be some, though, who, like myself, 
sell a great deal of honey direct to grocers, and 
expect to get the cases back and use them over 
and over again. These may like to read some- 
thing on how to keep them neat and presenta- 
ble. Very likely you are getting many of them 
back from the grocers about this time, so I will 
speak of it now, though it may seem a little out 
of season. 

Some grocers will keep a case so neat and 
clean that it can be used several times before it 
begins to look dingy and dirty. Others will re- 
turn a case so daubed and smeared and stained 
that it seems as though every thing that could 
stick to it was represented there by sample. 
After this has been scrubbed off, it still looks so 
dingy that your thoughts turn to paint. 

I used to paint all my retailing-cases with 
regular oil paint. A dark color shows off the 
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honey best, and shows dirt the least, so I 
settled on a very dark blue as the best color 
for the purpose. When I came to repaint 
them, which is often needed, to Keep them look - 
ing well, I found that ordinary paint dried too 
slowly in winter tosuit me. The cases would 
seem perfectly dry; but somewhere, in the hand- 
holes on the lower edges, there would be a 
little paint that would rub off, and a little of 
that intense blue paint went along way. Sol 
adopted asphaltum varnish. This is very cheap 
—cheaper than paint—and a couple of coats of 
it produce a rich glossy black that contrasts 
well with white honey. 

One of its chief merits is that it dries so 
quickly that any thing painted with it may be 
handled in an hour. Its fault is, that it is easi- 
ly marred; but a coat of it thinned with gaso- 
line is readily applied whenever necessary, and 
dries very quickly. Sometimes a tittle rubbing 
with furniture polish is sufficient to make it 
look new again. Carriage black is more dura- 
ble than asphaltum, but is more expensive. 

If you want to letter or ornament your cases, 
it may easily be done with a stub pen and thin 
brown japan. For larger letters a wide shad- 
ing-pen may be used. Gniees you are an expert 
ee will probably find a pen better than a 

rush. Just before the letters are dry, brush 
over them a little gold or bronze anne al 

Blue and gold or black and gold make a very 

yretty combination. Probably a painter could 
improve on my methods. If he will tell us how 
to do so, I shall be glad. A very important 
point in selling honey is to have it look nice, 
and a neat case helps greatly in this. 

The large retailing cases wil] do very well in 
some stores, but most groceries rather prefer a 
smaller one-story case that may be easily mov- 
ed around, carried out of doors. or set on the 
counter or shelves as they prefer. For their 
convenience the cover should drop into rabbets 
instead of being simply laid on top, so that it 
may be easily kept in place. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., April 5. 

————— ee 


DOUBLING OUR COLONIES, ETC. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS FROM DOOLITTLE ON HOW 
TO INCREASE NATURALLY AND ARTI- 
FICIALLY, AND HOW TO SECURE 
A CROP OF HONEY. 








A correspondent writes, “I have three colo- 
nies of bees in Root’s L. hives, and wish to in- 
crease them to six this coming season, and se- 
cure all the honey in sections possible. How 
shall I proceed?” If the correspondent is so 
situated that he can allow natural swarming, I 
would say, put the sections on as soon as the 
hives are full of bees, and when little bits of 
new comb are being built here and there about 
the hive, this showing that new honey is com- 
ingin from the fields. Now, if the hive is full 
of bees, and no little bits of comb are being 
built, I should withhold the sections till I see 
these bits of comb; forif put on sooner. the bees 
will be quite liable to gnaw or eat holes in the 
foundation given in the sections; for bees seem 
to have a mania for doing something when they 
are populous by way of tearing things to pieces, 
on the principle that “Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands todo.” On the other 
hand. if I see bits of comb being built before 
the hive was full of bees, I would withhold the 
sections till there were plenty of bees in the 
hive; for if the sections are put on before this, 
much of the heat required for brood-rearing 
will go into-the sections, thus keeping the col- 
ony from increasing in strength as fast as it 
otherwise would. When swarms issue, set the 
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hive to contain the newswarm on the stand 
occupied by the old colony, moving that toa 
new location, when the bees are to be hived into 
the new hive, and the sections transferred from 
the old hive tothe new. In this way the new 
colony will immediately enter the sections and 
go right on completing them the same as if 
nothing had happened. In eight days after the 
swarm issued, open the old hive, when, as a 
rule, the young queen will be found hatched; 
and if so, cut off all the other queen-cells which 
may remain, thus knowing that all after- 
swarming is done away with. If the cells are 
cut outon the sixth day, as many recommend, 
you are not sure that after-swarming will be 
prevented, for the bees have larve that are 
still young enough to be converted into queens, 
which is often done when we have many after- 
swarms, only they area little later’ in coming 
than what they otherwise would be. After 
cutting the queen-cells, put the sections on the 
old colony also, only I would not put on over 
half of the full capacity for section honey, as 
this old colony will not be liable to make as 
much section honey as it would if it had not 
been moved from its old stand; but both old and 
new will make more collectively by this mode 
of procedure than by any other with which I 
am acquainted. If I could not allow of natural 
swarming, then I would proceed as above till 
swarming time arrived, and the colonies were 
making preparations to swarm, when I would 
take three combs of the youngest brood in the 
hive, bees and all, being sure the queen was on 
one of these combs, and set them in a new hive, 
setting this hive on the old stand and moving 
the old toa new stand. I would fill out this 
new hive with empty combsif I had them; if 
not, with comb foundation, and transfer the 
sections from the old hive into the new. By 
leaving five combs of the oldest brood in the old 
hive, and all the bees which adhere to them 
and the hive. there will still be bees enough 
adhere to it to fully protect the brood so none of 
it will chill, as frequently happens by other 
modes of division, where too many bees return 
to the old stand. If no queen-cells are started 
in the old hive at the time of moving it, wait 
twelve days about cutting out the queen-cells, 
when we are to proceed as in the other case. In 
cutting off queen-cells it is well to shake the 
bees off the combs, otherwise some cells may be 
missed, in which case swarming will as surely 
result as it would had all been left on. The 
above is the way I work an apiary where I wish 
to double my colonies. and I like the plan much. 
If the hives used are ten-frame instead of eight- 
frame, then I would use four with the newly 
made colony, and leave six in the old hive. 


“WHO WILL PROVE ME WRONG ?” 


On page 202 I find these words from the pen 
of E. France: * Young children, and all young 
living things, are apt to get out as early as they 
can, and exercise themselves; and would a 
young bee be contented to stayin the house 
during its youth and do housework ? I can not 
believe it. I believe they go out as soon as they 
are able to do so. They want to go out and 
see the world—it’s natural. On the other 
hand, the old bees, like other old folks, would 
be more inclined to stay at home and do the 
housework. I simply throw these thoughts out 
as a suggestion. Who will prove me wrong ?” 

I am very glad friend France throws this out 
only as a suggestion; for had he said positively 
that it was so he might have misled many. 
Young or old bees may be made to do almost 
any work not usually done by such bees, by 
throwing the colony out of its normal condition, 
as friend France did by taking the comb away 
from that swarm as fast as built; but, while 
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what bees may do under such circumstances is 
interesting, yet what bees do while ina nor- 
mal condition is what interests us the most. 
That young bees do this “ housework” when 
the colony isin a normal condition is very easily 
proven, regardless of what Bro. F. believes. 
Give a black colony of bees an Italian queen 
about the tenth of June, and the first Italian 
bee will have hatched in that colony about 
July lst. Now watch the entrance of that hive 
and see when the first yellow bees are seen at 
the entrance on the wing, and, unless all of my 
watchings have been in vain. none will be seen 
before the afternoon of July 6th or 7th; but put 
only hatching brood in a hive, and young bees 
will be seen on the wing on the third day, thus 
showing that, when a colony of bees is ina 
normal condition, young bees do not go out “as 
soon as they are able.”” Next, look through the 
glass part of the hive, and you'will see these 
young yellow chaps poking their heads in and 
out of the cells. showing that they are doing 
housework by way of feeding the brood. Now 
watch this hive every forenoon for nine days 
more; and, if Ihave made no mistake, no yel- 
low bees will be seen going and coming with 
loads, but all black bees. Next. look in the 
sections where comb is being built and hone 
stored, and the most of the bees there at wor 
are Italians, ‘‘doing housework ”’— building 
combs, don’t you see? If this is not sufficient 
proof for Bro. F. that he is * wrong,” let him 
make this one of his experiments also. 
Borodino, N. Y., Apr. 20. G. M. DoorirrLe. 


Ln or 
UPWARD VENTILATION. 


AND IN FAVOR OF ABSORBING CUSHIONS. 








I should like to add my testimony in favor of 
upward ventilation. We have followed the 
yractice many years, and have been so general- 
y successful in wintering our bees that we con- 
sider it a very necessary feature. We winter 
out of doors. the hives packed in chaff. The 
propolis-covered sheets are replaced by woolen; 
and the rough cap which takes the place of the 
summer one is filled with chaff (not too full) 
held in place by cloth tacked overit. A piece 
some six inches square is cut out of the center 
of the cap cover, and over this is tacked wire 
cloth to keep out mice. This certainly gives 
every advantage for the escape of moisture. 
Perhaps I should mention that, over the whole, 
there hangs an A roof to protect from rain and 
snow. It is necessary to remove the woolen 
sheets in the spring as soon as the bees become 
active, or they will themselves begin the work 
of removing them. 

“There is a great deal in location,’ said a 
bee-keeper who made us a call a few weeks 
Since. “Now I know why you are so success- 
ful in wintering your bees.” said another a doz- 
en years ago as he stood in our apiary and 
threw out his arms to the encircling forest. 
But location, it seems to me, is not every thing. 
At the close of the season some years ago our 
apiary consisted of 61 colonies,and every colony 
in the spring was in fine condition. A _bee- 
keeper a mile distant had 60 colonies in the fall, 
but had nota single one in the spring. Ido 
not know all the reasous for failure in this case, 
but Iam sure that. if our bees had. like his, 
been left unprotected till extremely cold weath- 
er, and the hives were full of frost, and then 
subjected to the disturbance of packing in 
chaff, I should have needed but that reason for 
failure. 

I suppose the old * Wiley lie” is responsible 
for a part of this serious statement which may 
be found in the February Atlantic,in an article 
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entitled ‘‘The Nearness of Animals to Man:” 
* Tame honey-bees have ceased to make comb 
since the apiarist has begun to furnish them 
with a good manufactured article.” But where, 
I wonder, did the author find his authority for 
the rest of it, and for certain other affirmations 
uite as startling? For instance, speaking of 
the rearing of queens, “In order to provide for 
emergencies, several larvz are reared in a sin- 
gle cell, which the old queen is never permitted 
to approach, since she is as jealous of these 
royal scions as was ever Persian padishah of 
his nextof kin. For this reason they are kept 
in close confinement until they are needed.” 
The article is extremely interesting, but it 
must be confessed that the author’s bee-lore 
slightly impairs one’s confidence. One can not 
but wonder what proportion of the whole is 
truth. NELLIE LINSWIK. 


{You have had most excellent results in win- 
tering: but isit not possible that you might 
have done a little better by having a larger 
entrance and a sealed cover? We hope that, 
for the sake of experiment, you will try two or 
three colonies next winter. So far our observa- 
tion leads us to believe that sealed covers offer 
special advantages during the springing of the 
bees. 

We become almost discouraged sometimes 
when we note how the Wiley lie still bobs upits 
head here and there in standard periodicals; and 
how such nonsense about bees as appeared in 
the February Atlantic could be inserted is be- 
yond our comprehension. We know that itis 
almost impossible for an editor to compass 4ll 
knowledge, and therefore to judge in regard to 
the accuracy of all statements made in sundry 
articles that pass through his hands ; but why 
in the world can they not sometimes submit 
some of their so-called ** science ” to specialists? 
We hope that bee-keepers all over the land will 
send in a protest to the editur of the Atlantic 
Monthly, published in Boston, Mass. We shall 
certainly do so. The more bee-keepers there 
are who will take the pains to do so, the more 
effect it will have. We must not let such ab- 
surdities go unchallenged; and letters of earn- 
est respectful protest from three or four hun- 
dred bee-keepers will have more effect than the 
protests of a dozen editors of bee-journals. 

THE D. CASE—SEE GLEANINGS, PAGE 248. 

Thanks for your naming the single case for 
me. Allow me to say that I now use a tin fold- 
ed like this, L, put on the outside of the case, 

——— nailed at each end with a single 
® ~] lg-inch nail, with a string or 


wire around the middle of the 
ease, which holds the tins snug 
in place to the sides, and the 


sides solid to the sections. 
When a string is used, better 
wax it where the bees can get 
at it, or they may gnaw it off. 

SEALED COVERS PREFERRED. 

Tell Dr. Miller I have been using tight sealed 
covers 20 years; in that time, I have tried 
porous covering 8 years on a part of my bees, by 
which I lost hundreds of dollars. Sealed covers 
as the bees prefer it is my way. 

F. DANZENBAKER. 

Washington, D. C., April 16. 





ABSORBENTS VS. SEALED COVER. 

As you have been advocating sealed covers I 
thought I would tell how my bees have win- 
tered with absorbents. I put an even 100 col- 
onies into winter quarters last fall in the home 
yard. They had a good flight early in March, 
and began breeding rapidly. To-day there are 
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97 booming colonies. and they are getting pol- 
len quite freely. I use a support over the 
frames similar to Hill’s device, and a crate 
with cloth battom, filled with chaff and saw- 
dust, instead of chaff cushions. Your sealed 
covers may be all right. I do not say they are 
not; but as long as I can winter bees with ab- 
sorbents with a loss of only 3 per cent, just so 
long I am going to have upward ventilatiion. 

W. G. LARRABEE. 

Larrabee’s Point, Vt., April 8. 


ae. 
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WIRING FRAMES. 


J. A. GOLDEN’S PLAN. 
Friend Root:—With your permission I should 
be pleased to present through GLEANINGS, to 
the bee-fraternity, my method of putting foun- 


GOLDEN’S METHOD OF PUTTING FOUNDATION 


dation in wired frames. To understand fully 
my method | send you a photograph, with ex- 
planation (how to do it, and be happy while 
doing it). Lam aware that several devices have 
been invented. and some of them have worked 
fairly well: yet a tedious task and dissatisfac- 
tion is the result generally: while, if my mode 
is follow: d as herein explained, it will undoubt- 
edly give the best satisfaction of any device 
ever presented to the bee-fraternity for the 
above purpose. We therefore take it for grant- 
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ed that the successful apiarists have systems all 
along the line of the various manipulations. 
By this class my device will be greatly appre- 
ciated; and now, friends, after you have looked 
at the accompanying picture of my device, 
don’t think that you can perform perfect work 
on your first or second trial. You will soon 
learn that the press-board, or die, must not be 
too hot. however. A little practice is requisite 
as with all other devices, after which success 
will be the result. 

If Dr. C. C. Miller adapts his diagonal perpen- 
dicular style of wiring to my method he will 
make each frame a duplicate of each other. 
Thus, a board half an inch thick is cut out 
to fit your frame inside; cleats are nailed on 
one side to keep it from warping. Place this 
board in one of your wired frames, and, with 
pencil, mark each wire of your frame. With 
a saw, muke incisions an eighth of an inch 
deep, and the same _ in 
width. Geta strip of iron 
one eighth by one inch 
wide, and, with a sharp 
cold- chisel. split it into 
three strips; * aoe with a 
file dress them to one 
width. Cut them to suit 
the kerfs of your board; 
file notches at suitable 
places in each piece, so a 
medium small wire will 
lie in the notch. Place 
each piece in place, and, 
with a slim awl, make a 
hole on each side. At the 
notch a wire is put through, 
then with pliers twist the 
two ends. making the dies 
solid. See board A. 

The heater, B, is a box 
12x18 inches at bottom, 9x17 
inches at top, and two feet 
high. All the above is 
outside measure. Several 
fourth-inch holes are made 
at top and bottom for ven- 
tilation. A sheet-iron top 
is made similar toa drip- 
ping-pan, 1's inches deep, 
with a flange to nail on top 
of box B. The iron is per- 
forated thoroughly to 
avoid warping when heat- 
ed by a lamp which is used 
for this purpose. See box 
B. The foundation-stand, 
C, is a box six inches high. 
It fits the inside of your 
frame, with a groove cut 
at one top edge for the 
comb-guide to rest in when 
the frame is placed on the 
stand or box. Insets are 
cut where each wire-nail 
hook comes, so the wire 
will strike its full surface, 
and evenly over the foun- 
dation comb. This stand 
IN WIRED FRAMES. should be covered with a 

piece of oilcloth, with can- 
vas side out, tacked on and kept quite damp, 
to keep the foundation from sticking, as it often 
does. 

The comb-guide fastener, D, is a cog-wheel 
about an inch in diameter. molded of babbitt 
metal. orit ean be filed out. The cogs are made 
beveling: the wheel is fastened to a metal 
handle. the beveled side of the wheel next to 
the wired sheet of foundation when in use, thus 
leaving the edge of foundation, after fastening, 
cell-shaped, and perfectly fastened. Please 
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observe little Foda in the act of fastening the 
foundation to the comb-guide. 
HOW TO PROCEED. 

A lighted lamp is placed in box B. The press- 
board A is placed on the heater B, with metal 
dies down, and heated pretty warm. In the 
meantime place a sheet of foundation on the 
stand C, and then the wired frame over the 
foundation, pressing it down so the comb-guide 
will fit down well into the rabbet cut in the 
edge of the stand C. Now lift the press-board 
from the box B by two small cleats previously 
tacked across the back of the board, and place 
the same in the frame on the stand C. The 
metal dies press the small wires into the foun- 
dation, and at the same time melt the wax 
sufficiently to attach firmly the wire to the 
foundation. After a number of frames have 
thus been treated, heat the wheel D and finish 
the lot all at one heating. The frame contain- 
ing the half-sheet, as you will notice in the 
engraving, is Root’s extra thin surplus founda- 
tion. Friends, try it. J. A. GOLDEN. 

Reinersville, O., Jan. 1. 


{We have no doubt that you may be able to 
imbed the wires into foundation as you de- 
scribe; but afar simpler way is, to heat those 
wires by running a current of electricity 
through them. See editoria! elsewhere. ] 


aoe 
PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


PUTTING A PERFORATED ZINC HONEY-BOARD 
UNDER THE BROOD-FRAMES; RESULTS. 





A friend in Missouri, working on the problem 
of preventing swarming, asks my opinion of the 
following plan: Put a queen - excluder under 
the hive, having plenty of space under the ex- 
cluder for the exit of the bees. Of course. no 
queen, young or old, could get out of the hive; 
and if the excluder is put under at the begin- 
ning of the clover harvest no swarm would es- 
‘ape, because no queen could go with them. Or, 
ifa swarm were wanted from the colony, the 
excluder might be put under after the is- 
suing of the prime swarm, thus prevent- 
ing the issue of an after-swarm. Putting an 
excluder under is one of the things I talked 
over last fall; and while there are very serious 
difficulties in the way, I’m not so sure that it is 
not possible some use might be made of it. The 
two serious difficulties are, first, that all the 
drones would die in the hive; and, second, 
that no young queen could leave the hive for 
fertilization. Let us see how it would work. 
Suppose a prime swarm issues. The queen, not 
being able to leave the hive, the swarm is likely 
to return; but in some cases it might go into 
another hive or unite with another swarm. If, 
however, all hives in the apiary had excluders 
under them, there could be no real loss. Gen- 
erally, though, the swarm would promptly re- 
turn; and while in some instances the cells 
might be destroyed and the colony continue 
with its old queen throughout the season, the 
great probability is that the old queen would 
be killed on the hatching of the first young 
queen, if not before. [don’t know just what 
would be done next; but I suspect that, no 
queen being able to leave the hive, all but 
one would be killed in perhaps two weeks from 
the issuing of the prime swarm. Then the re- 
maining young queen would be a drone-layer 
if she laid atall. So it will be seen that the 
scheme can end in nothing else than the ruin 
of the colony. 

But, can no use whatever be made of it? The 
first difficulty might be got over by taking Doo- 
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little’s plan—a plan that looked troublesome to 
me at first. but I’m not sure that it is not the 
least troublesome way, in the long run, of get- 
ting rid of drones. The plan is, to have no drone 
comb in the hive except perhaps an iach square 
in one comb; then when the drone brood in 
that patch is ready to hatch, slice off their 
heads, and repeat the slicing once in three 
weeks. Even ifavery few drones should be 
hatched in other scattering cells. they would 
be torn to pieces after dying and would do no 
great harm. 

But the other difficulty is more troublesome. 
True, the destruction of the old queen is not so 
serious a matter, and we could stand that well 
enough if we were sure she would be followed 
in good time by ‘another laying queen. But 
that queen must be fertilized. Now, if my sup- 
position is correct (that only one young queen 
would be left living in the hive), and if we 
could know just when that interesting consum- 
mation would occur, then we could take out 
the excluder and all would be lovely. But, 
alas! the ifs. We could not afford to go through 
the hive every day to see if the proper time had 
come to take away the excluder. 

But it wouldn’t need watching every day. 
How often would be necessary? Before finding 
out, we need to know two things that at pres- 
ent I don’t know, but they might easily be 
found out. First, how long after the hatching of 
the first queen may we count on having only 
one young queen left in the hive? and, second, 
what is the earliest period after hatching that 
a young queen will be too old to be fertilized ? 
or, in other words. how long may we keep a 
young queen contined without spoiling her 
ehances for fertilization? I do not know this; 
but careful observation might easily determine 
it. A virgin queen sent to me from England 
when six days old was ten days on the way, 
and was then fertilized. and Jaid all right. So 
she must have been sixteen days old or older 
when fertilized. If she stood the continement 
of the ocean voyage, would she not stand, at 
least as well. confinement in the hive ? 

Suppose. now, we put the execluder under 
before there is any danger of swarming, or at 
least make sure that eggs are in the hive when 
the exeluder is added. Then we are safe in 
leaving the hive untouched for two weeks; for 
if we found eggs there, there was no young 
queen present—at least, I think that is correct. 
So, if we open the hive in two weeks we should 
never find in it a virgin queen too old to be fer- 
tilized—all the time supposing that every 
queen may be fertilized if contined till 16 days 
old. Then we might count ourselves all right 
throughout the summer, by looking into the 
hive once in two weeks, so long as we found eggs 
in the hive. 

But if working for comb honey. I should not 
expect very long to find eggs in the hive after 
the time for swarming came. Suppose, then, 
that, on examination, a colony is found in which 
no eggs are present, and further examination 
reveals the Fret that not only has a young 
queen hatched out, but that all the young queens 
have either hatched outor have been destroyed. 
If, indeed, several queen-cells should be found 
vacated, I should not feel so very anxious about 
there being any danger of swarming, and I 
think it might be safe to remove the execluder 
until the young queen was fertilized, or perhaps 
for the rest of the season. 

Suppose, however, that one or more queen- 
cells are found with young queens in them, and 
a young queen probably free in the hive. It 
will not do to take away the excluder; and the 
question arises, How soon will it be necessary 
to make another examination? or, in other 
words, how long can we leave the excluder 
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without danger of the young queen becomin 
too old to be fertilized? To know this, we nee 
an answer to the question I have already men- 
tioned, as to the length of time after the hatch- 
ing of the first young queen before the workers 
give up the idea of swarming and allow all the 
extra queens to be killed. I wonder if it might 
not be safe to say that all would be killed with- 
in a week after the first young queen hatches. 
If so, then all we need to do is to Jook through 
the hive a week later if there isa plurality of 
young queens in the hive. 

So on the basis that our suppositions are cor- 
rect, we might agree to put excluders under, 
only to be removed when all young queens but 
one were destroyed, making an examination, 
once in two weeks so long as we found eggs in 
the hive, and once a week if eggs were lacking. 
But I am not very sanguine about all this. In 
the first place, our suppositions may not be cor- 
rect; it may turn out that some young queens 
become too old to be fertilized before they are 
16 or 17 days old; and it may be that a plurality 
of young queens may be tolerated in a hive 
longer than a week. If so, then the time of 
looking through the hive would have to be 
modified, and it is possible that so great a mod- 
ification would be necessary that too much la- 
bor would be involved to leave any value in the 
plan. Besides, there are so many ways in which 
disappointment may come unexpectedly that 
only repeated actual trials with the bees can 
determine the matter. 

After reading over to my assistant what I had 
written, she said, ** But there is one difficulty 
that you haven’t mentioned, and it’s perhaps 
the most serious one. Will your excluders al- 
ways exclude ?” I very mackty replied, “I don’t 
know.” C.C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., April 13. 


{You have figured out, doctor, just about 
what a bee-keeper will find in practice with an 
excluding board between the brood-nest and the 
bottom-board. We have tried just that very 
thing: and the result was, that it would be cov- 
ered with dead drones to such an extentina 
week or ten days in the swarming season as al- 
most to prevent the bees from passing in and 
out. Youcan prevent swarms from abscond- 
ing; but that prevention means the killing of 
the old queen and the non-fertilization of the 
virgin queers following. While it does pre- 
vent the bees from running away, it does not 
check that longing desire to swarm; and when 
bees want to swarm, and can’t, they will waste 
valuable time during the height of the honey 
season doing next to nothing. Perhaps some of 
our readers will remember some of our experi- 
ments along this line, as described in GLEAN- 
INGS two or three years ago, at our basswood 
out apiary.] 

or 


BEE-KEEPERS’ PHOTOS. 





HIVE-CARTS AND OUT-APIARIES. 





While perusing some numbers of GLEANINGS 
last fall, and admiring your supplement con- 
taining cuts of so many prominent bee-keepers, 
my son suggested that it would be a good plan 
to cut out and paste ona eard each face, and 
then insert them in an album for convenience, 
preservation, ete. I found, however, this was 
not practicable, as it would result in the muti- 
lation of some of them, and also their biograph- 
ical sketches, etc. I then and there resolved to 
ask you to present your readers with the faces 
of all now in your possession on a sheet of pa- 
per printed on one side only, with a short 
sketch of each below, so that we could carry 
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out our proposed plan; or, if you choose, to 
print them on a separate card would be still bet- 
‘ter, and a smal! charge made for those desiring 
them. 

Well, now, you see what delay means; for 
has not Mr. Hutchinson gone and done it. only 
ina trifle different manner, and now furnishes, 
as far as possible. a picture of his correspond- 
ents with each article contributed? It is scarce- 
ly necessary to add, almost every one thinks 
this a step in the right direction, including, of 
course, yourself among the rest. 

BOARDMAN HIVE-CARTS. 

Carts a la Boardman are a good thing. Yes, 
Iam sure of it, at least for me. 1 now have 
one; and I like bee-escapes, honey-boards, 
properly spaced frames, ete. It is going to save 
time and backaches in this era of poor seasons 
and improved migratory bee-keeping. Each 
one will have to vary the construction of such 
a cart to suit himself. and this I have done 
without materially altering its appearance. I 
have some reasons for preferring it wide enough 
to lift a Langstroth hive by its ends instead of 
its sides; amoung others, my preference being in 
favor of placing the hive on the cart the same 
as on the wagon. Again, there is sufficient 
room for lifting two hives instead of one or two 
top stories or even a brood-chamber and a top 
story as the case may be, and carting both 
away at the same operation. The arrange- 
ments attached to the lifting-arms are not 
exactly alike for lifting off a top story and 
carrying a brood-chamber; but both are very 
simple, the only addition to any hive in use 
being the nailing on of a wooden cleat % inch 
square by 8 long, either to the sides or ends, as 
one chooses. 

This cart is expected to assist me greatly in 
moving hives to and from the wagon, while 
moving the bees to the out-apiary; yes, I mean 
to take it right along with the team, by simply 
fastening it behind the wagon, so that it can 
be utilized, both loading at home and unload- 
ing in the orchard at the point of destination. 
Ican alsorun around and pick off top stories 
when once cleared of the bees, by the escape 
system, and have lots of fun too. 

MOVING TO OUT-APIARIES. 

This brings me to the last part of my article; 
viz., moving to out-apiaries. Many have been 
the methods devised and illustrated in GLEAN- 
InGs for moving hives containing loose hang- 
ing frames: but the simplest’ and most expedi- 
tious way for any one not having very rough 
roads nor long journeys is to use a frame cov- 
ered with wire cloth, the ends of said frame 
having a wire nail driven through from the 
top sufficiently far to penetrate each frame in 
the hive (say ‘¥ of an inch), so that, after ad- 
justing the screens, a little pressure will soon 
secure all the frames at once. I have ‘moved 
bees many times without a single mishap to 
any of the hives themselves, except that I once 
smothered eight colonies on a warm day in 
June, notwithstanding the whole top of the 
hive was covered with a % rim as described, 
so that now I am a little skeptical in regard to 
so little ventilation being given as advocated 
by some, even in cool weather, unless a large 
space is also given for the bees clustering in. 

The tying method given by you in GLEAN- 
INGS some time since is the only other thing 
necessary for expeditious work with such a 
hive, having tested and used it successfully not 
only with a single-story hive having a loose 
bottom-board, but with a two-story hive as 
well; consequently I use it with as much as- 
surance now as any other thing or system I 
know of practical value in the apiary. 

F. A. GEMMELL. 
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{Hutchinson’s scheme of having a small por- 
trait of the writer at the heading of most of the 
articles for the Review is a good one, and since 
he has done it so admifably it will not be neces- 
sary for us to print aseparate sheet giving a 
short sketch and portrait of some of our con- 
tributors; in fact, we already have practically 
that same thing in the last form of our A BC 
of Bee Culture.—Your hand-cart will no doubt 
be a good thing. The idea of having it tag on 
behind the wagon when going to and from out- 
apiaries is a good one. } 














PROPOLIS ON T TINS. 
HOW TO CLEAN IT OFF WITH CONCENTRATED 
LYE. 








When we commenced work in the shop, the 
first super I filled with the nice clean sections, 
I looked at the T tins all covered with propolis 
and thought to myself, “If we are to have sec- 
tions unstained by propolis it will never do to 
put them on these dirty T tins. But, oh dear! 
it will be an endless task to scrape them all. I 
can never doit.” Just then a happy thought 
struck me. Why not boil the propolis off ? Sure 
enough, why not? 

Lrepaired to the kitchen, placed the wash- 
boiler on the stove (one we use for such work), 
filled it with water and T tins, then went back 
to the shop to work, and left them to boil at 
their own sweet will, delighted to think I had 
such an inspiration. In about an hour I went 
back to the kitchen to see how my T tins were 
progressing. I fully expected to see them all 
nice and clean, and was most bitterly disap- 
pointed to tind that they looked even worse 
than they did when I put them in. as the pro- 
polis was more evenly distributed all over them. 

I next tried scrubbing them with a broom in 
the boiling water, but it would not work. I 
meditated awhile, then concluded I would try 
concentrated lie, providing Dr. Miller did not 
object. I did not know what effect the lye 
would have on the tins. He said I might try it. 
I put the boiler back on the stove to try once 
more. I did not feel quite so sanguine us I pour- 
ed in part of a can of concentrated lye. 

I did not leave it this time, but anxiously 
watched to see what effect it would have. It 
brought it off pretty well. but was not quite 
strong > I put in the rest of the can of 
lye, and, eureka! the propolis disappeared as if 
by magic. I stirred the tins with the poker to 
insure the lye reaching all parts of them; then 
with the tongs I lifted them into a tub and 
rinsed them off with cold water, and set them 
up in the sun to drain, as bright and clean as 
when they came from the tinner’s. 

I filled up the boiler with T tins again, and so 
on, until the strength of the lye was all used up, 
when I turned it out, filled up the boiler afresh, 
and began all over again, continuing until they 
were all done. I used a can of lye to a boiler of 
water. 

Every timel fill up a super with the nice 
clean T tins I feel more than paid for the work 
it took to make themso. Iam pretty sure that 
washing-fluid would clean them almost if not 
quite as well as the concentrated lye, providing 
it were used strong enough. although I have 
never tried it. However, I think I should pre- 
fer the lye, as it does the work most thoroughly 
and does not hurt the T tins in the least, that I 
can see. 

If you have a lot of dirty T tins I advise you 
to clean them in this way. and see if you are not 
as delighted as I was to see them come out so 
bright and clean. Be sure t6 use plenty of wa- 
ter in rinsing them off. EmMMA WILSON. 

Marengo, f., April 5. 


THE BEE-MOTH. 


ITS HABITS ; WHEN AND WHERE COPULATION 
TAKES PLACE. 


Mr. W. B. Ransom, New River, Va., wishes 
me to answer the following questions through 
GLEANINGS: If the bee-moth larva—the so- 
called moth-worm—spins its cocoon inside of 
the bee-hive. and there issues from the cocoon 
a female, can she lay eggs without coming out 
and mating. or must she do as do the queens, 
come forth und mate? If the latter be true, at 
what age does she commence to lay ? 

From the conditional form of the first sen- 
tence we might conclude that it is unusual for 
the moth-larva to spin its cocoon in the hive. 
On the other hand, this is almost always just 
where the cocoon is spun and the pupa state 
assumed. In accidental cases the cocoon might 
be spun outside. In nature, where man did not 
interfere. 1 doubt whether the cocoons would 
ever be found outside the hive. Indeed. in our 
northern climes it is imperative, often, to the 
life of the insect, that the cocoons be formed 
and the pupa stage passed in the hive. As the 
late Mr. Moses Quinby showcd years ago, the 
bee-moth, unless protected by the warmth of 
the colony, often succumbs to our severe win- 
ters. I have proved, however, that, in mild 
winters, they may endure the exposure, even 
unprotected by the warmth gendered by the 
bees. 

It is probable that the bee-moths always fly 
forth to mate, as we usually see them during 
the day concealed somewhere outside of though 
by the hives. As many are reared on combs in 
the honey-house, it is not uncommon to find 
them in this building. They are nocturnal— 
that is, they fly by night, and, without doubt, 
usually mate as they take these after-day 
nuptial flights. It would be unsafe to say that 
they never mate in the hives. I have seen both 
moths and butterflies in copula before the wings 
of the female were dry so she could fly: though 
usually the same species pair only on the wing. 
So of this species—the bee-moth—while they 
usually and perhaps always mate outside. it is 
possible that copulation may occasionally occur 
in the hive. 

The pairing usually takes place with all 
moths very soon after the females fly: and. as I 
have said, often before her wings are so dried 
that she can fly. Iam sure that the bee-moth 
is no exception. With all insects, the females 
are able to “ bide their time.”” The queen may 
await a pleasant day or the coming drone. 
Moths that usually meet the males as soon as 
they can fly, in case no males are present, may 
wait for days. This is true, also. of the bee- 
moth. She may wait nolens volens. for a 
suitor must come before he can be accepted. 
Egg-laying commences, often, the very next 
day after pairing occurs: always very soon. 








Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Coox. 
er 
FEEDERS. 


THE TWO THAT I PREFER; HOW TO MAKE, 





This spring a good many of my colonies are 
short of stores. I have been experimenting on 
feeders. Nothing in the price lists suited me. 
I wanted to feed early inside of the hives, with- 
out disturbing any honey-board or quilt, as I 
do not like to break the sealing before warm 
weather. Some of my hives have honey-boards 
witha 3. inch hole in them. Others have quilts 
with dry sawdust packing on top. Now, my 
feeders must be simple, cheap, adapted to feed 
without removing covers; must kill no bees nor 
waste feed. I have two that fill the conditions, 
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and I like them better than any thing I have 
seen yet. The first isa quart basin of cheap 
stamped ware with a 14-inch hole cut in the 
bottom, into which a tube is soldered. The top 
of the tube comes to within & inch of being 
even With the top of the basin. Now open the 
hole in your honey-beard. or remove packing 
and cuta small hole in the quilt, over which 
place the basin so that the bees can come up 
through the tube. Make a tube of coarse paper 
and push it into the tin tube to aid the bees in 
climbing up. Fill the basin with syrup as far 
as the top of the tube; place a float of cloth or 
any thing to keep the bees from drowning. 
Now cover the basin over with paper and make 
it as warm as you please with packing. The 
bees will come up and take that feed in cool 
weather, and no openings have been made to 
allow the much-needed heat of the hive to es- 
cape. 

‘he other feeder is madein this way: Take 
a Mason quart jar. Break the porcelain —s. 
out of the cover; punch a dozen or more smal 
holes in the cover with an awl. Now get a 
piece of pine board, % by four inches square; 
with an extension bit bore a hole through it 
large enough to receive 14 inch of the top of the 
jar. When the cover is on, fill the jar with 
thin syrup. Screw the perforated cover on 
tightly; place the block over the hole in the 
honey-board or quilt; insert the jar and insert 
in the block; replace packing, etc. The bees 
will suck the contents out of the jar in one or 
two days, though of itself it will not run out. I 
think this is an improved method of using the 
Mason jar as a feeder. Of course they are 
cheap. as you spoil only the covers, and every 
one has empty Mason jars not in use at this 
season of the year. 

Many feeders are recommended that are not 
fit to use. Wooden butter-dishes leak, and the 
syrup goes to daub up the packing. They are 
nice to have in an apiary to save an occasional 
nece of broken honey, but are of little use as 
edees except in feeding candied honey. In 
this case, make a hole in the dish and use the 
same as the basin described above. Gray’s 
feeder is not good, as it kills bees to some ex- 
tent. H. LATHROP. 

Browntown, Wis., April 9. 


{Your circular feeder—that is. the first one 
you describe—is very similar in principle to the 
very excellent Miller feeder. We have no doubt 
that it will work very nicely. The second one 
is nothing more nor less than a slight modifica- 
tion of the old-fashioned pepper-box feeder that 
we have sold forso many years. We believe 
that it was E. France who first called attention 
to this feeder, and it is by him used very ex- 
tensively, even at the present day.] 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








MRS. HARRISON IN FLORIDA. 

Mr. Editor:—It appears strange to one who 
has always lived at the North, to see plants 
blooming so differently from what we have 
been accustomed to. Fruit-trees do not blos- 
som all at once, but continue to bloom fora 
long time. There will be peaches upon the 
trees. the size of peas. and plenty of blossoms at 
the same time. The peen-toos commenced 
blooming in October. Since the 9th of January 
Ihave noted peach-trees blooming, and there 
are some late ones to bloom yet. 

Bees appear to be doing well, and commenced 
swarming Aprill. They are gathering honey 


from orange bloom, tie-tie, dewberry, spider- 
wort, and many other flowers unknown to me. 
What surprises me the most is, that goldenrod 
is outin full feather. Inclosed is a sprig of it. 
Bees in this town have only half a flight, as 
half of itis the bay. There are not many col- 
onies kept here, and all that I have seen are 
blacks. 

I leave here in a day or so, en route for the 
North by the way of Wewahitchka, to visit the 
noted orange-groves and large apiaries located 
there. I long for home, and to see GLEANINGS, 
which I have missed for some time. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

St. Andrews, Fla.. Apr. 11. 


SULPHURIC ACID IN WAX-RENDERING; HOW TO 
PROPORTION THE WATER AND ACID. 

Will you please state in GLEANINGS, in plain 
United States, how many spoonfuls of sulphuric 
acid should be used toa gallon of water when 
rendering old combs. Some one has stated it 
once in milliliters; but Dago is incomprehensi- 
ble to the average American. Does the use of 
the acid injure the tin vessels in which the wax 
is rendered? Must the combs be suaked in the 
solution some time before boiling, or can we 
simply pour the acid into the water, throw in 
the wax, and start up the fire? 

Newhall, Cal., March 26. Ww. G. HEwEs. 


{The proportion of acid that we have recom- 
mended is 1 lb. of acid to 4 pails of water. This 
would be reducing the acid about 100 times; 1 
Ib. of acid means 1 pint: 4 pails would make 
about 50 quarts; 1 drachm is equivalent to 
about 1 teaspoonful. Therefore in 1 gallon 
there would be somewhere about 1000 drachms 
or 1000 teaspoonfuls. According to our propor- 
tion you would want to take about 10 teaspoon- 
fuls of acid to a gallon of water; but you must 
remember that the acid will attack the spoon 
unless you dip it in melted wax, and then you 
will destroy the proportion, because the spoon 
won't hold as much. To get the matter correct- 
ly, measure ten teaspoonfuls of water into a 
glass tumbler; make a note of the water-line; 
pour out the water, and then fill up with acid 
to this water-line, and then this you can put 
into your gallon of water and have the propor- 
tions about correct. It will do no harm to in- 
crease the amount of acid, providing your wax 
is very dirty. We sometimes make it in pro- 
portion of from 1 to 50 and 1to75. It depends 
on how much dirt there is to be clarified out. 
Use a kind of stone crock that is used for cook- 
ing: pour in your water and then the acid, and 
then your refuse pieces of wax. Let it boil over 
a slow fire for a couple of hours. Move it back 
on the stove,and keep it just barely hot for 
about five hours. This will allow all impurities 
to settle. At the end of this time dip off the 
wax. Be careful not to stirit up too much.— 
Yes, thecacid before dilution, and to a propor- 
tionately less extent after, will injure tin uten- 
sils. Wooden or crockery ware should be used. 
No, the combs do not need to be soaked before 
heating the acidulated water. | 

IN FAVOR OF ABSORBENTS. 

Ever since you have been agitating sealed 
covers I felt prompted to write. Such an article 
as friend Dadant’s ought to carry conviction 
with it. I have had bees for 7 or 8 years: have 
wintered 40 stands some of the time, and—well, 
a little fishy—but I have never lost a single 
stand by being poorly wintered—have never 
lost more than four or five from any cause dur- 
ing the winter in all this time. Those were 
queenless, or something of that nature. I live 
ten miles north of Terre Haute, Ind., and have 
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had some pretty bad winters on bees here too; 
but I have never used sealed covers. Perhaps 
one is occasionally sealed; but a very large per 
cent, at least 90, have had more upward venti- 
lation than I wanted, on account of poorly con- 
structed hives. I always use something similar 
to the Hill device—a piece of burlap spread 
over the top of the device and the bees. and 
then fill in—not full if a two-story, but full or 
nearly full if a 14¢-story—with old cloths. cot- 
ton or woolen, old carpet. ete. G. F. AYRES. 
Atherton, Ind., April 8. 


HOW TO CATCH ROBBERS WITH A PORTER BEE- 
ESCAPE. 

During the drouth last fall I had some trouble 
with robber- bees; and after trying several plans 
to prevent, I have settled upon one more way 
of * heading off”? the little rogues, and am not 
quite satistied that I am right, hence this letter 
to you. When the robbers begin another run 
on a hive, I propose to plug the entrance with a 
Porter bee-escape to point in; remove the top of 
the hive and quilt, and substitute double wire 
cloth (wire about one inch apart), and let rob- 
bers and all run in, and keep them there a few 
days. What do you think of the scheme? If 
all right, how long should I keep them cooped 
up before opening the hive? 

Mrs. A. R. FORMAN. 

Slatonville, Ark., Mar. 15. 


{The scheme will be excellent; and although 
this same thing has been proposed before, we do 
not remember that any one has tried it. We 
should be glad to have you and others try it, 
and then report. It will catch the robbers; and 
if they can’t get out to tell the rest of their 
comrades, they can’t get up a very big robbing. ] 


KEENEY V8. THE HORIZONTAL WIRING. 


In GLEANINGS for 1890, page 371, Mr. E. D. 
Keeney gives his new way of wiring to which 
the members of the Root establishment seem to 
have taken a liking at once. Ernest has pro- 
posed wire nails, to be used in place of the 
staples in Keeney’s plan, these nails to be bent 
to a hook. This was a great improvement. 
On page 561, friend Hatch makes another im- 
portant improvement on Keeney’s plan, to 
which Ernest says: ‘‘I like your improvement 
on the Keeney method.” On page 557 he says 
to Keeney: * Your method of wiring is working 
nicely, and it will probably supersede all oth- 
ers.”” Now, why is this method abandoned, and 
the horizontal method by piercing end-bars 
recommended? Has it ever a failure? With 
me the former is done more rapidly, and gives, 
so far, good satisfaction. S. 

Klona, Iowa, March 9. 


[The Keeney wiring as improved by Hatch 
did not prove to bea failure. With heavy or 
medium brood foundation it worked very nice- 
ly; but it would not work satisfactorily with 
light brood. The latter grade as you may 
know is considerably cheaper than either of the 
other two, and as this works nicely with the 
horizontal wiring we gave it the preference. It 
is less work to wire on the horizontal plan: our 
girls who wire many hundreds of frames will 
vouch for this. Again, the Keeney plan did not 
please all, because the foundation would bulge 
in places. We recommend the horizontal plan 
in a word because it is cheaper. not only in 
time of wiring but in the grade of foundation 
that can be used withit. It should be remem- 
bered that the horizontal wires should not be 
= too tight, otherwise the foundation will 
niige. } 
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THAT “KING BEE’? AND THE RAMBLER; AU- 
TOMATIC SWARMERS AND HONEY ADUL- 
TERATION. 


Iam glad the * King-bee of the Home ” is 
safely hived again. I have greatly enjoyed my 
imaginary travels with him. I expect to draw 
my head within the shell (clam) if I find he has 
any idea of coming this way. While we Minne- 
sota bee-keepers are a fine and distinct race for 
pure product, we don’t want any of our patents 
and methods of operating interviewed by any 
one not ** in it.” hey could not understand the 
situation, seen through their Kodak. 

If that Rambler should ramble through here 
I shall turn my 200-1b. “ bunt sheep ” (thorough- 
bred Oxford) loose on him; and his business 
set up will beguile leisure hours for GLEANINGS 
readers for a whole fortnight. 

I hope you will try to help us all you can to 
et an automatic swarmer Medien ob at work. 
t will be a wonderful help to aaale-baated 

folks who till the soil and cultivate the bee. I 
must have some by June if I can. 

Regarding adulteration, my brother writes 
me that, when at work in canning-factories in 
California, all their jellies and all theirextract- 
ed honey put up where he worked was three- 
fourths glucose. He said he never was so sur- 
prised, for he thought where such a supply of 
pure product was obtainable such things as 
adulterants were never used. This is a fact, 
Mr. Root, and I hope you will use every effort 
to expose and stop the frauds. 

Faribault, Minn., Mar. 24. 


[We are not willing to let the matter stand 
right here. Can not affidavits, or such evidence 
as will be recognized in courts, be procured to 
convict these adulterators? Will your brother 
take oath to such statements”? and if so, let’s 
test the law in California. We should be glad 
to get legal advice from some one of our sub- 
scribers in California, of the law profession. } 


L. J. PAGE. 


QUEEN - EXCLUDERS FOR EXTRACTING; HOW 
THEY WERE PLUGGED UP WITH PROPOLIS. 
As I saw a statement from Mr. A. Sion, Kyle, 

Texas, about propolizing perforated zinc, I will 

tell vou what happened to me lastspring. Just 

in the beginning of basswood time I put on 20 

zine excluders; left them on one week; and 

when I looked in the upper story there were 
hardly any bees up there. I thought they 
might be too weak, so they would not work in 

the second story; but when I lifted the zine up I 

found they were strong, but they would not go 

through the zinc; and some had almost all the 

holes filled up with propolis. As soon as I 

found it would not do I took them all off. and I 

got about 3150 Ibs. of extracted honey from 30 

swarms; but my idea is, that, if I had left them 

on I should not have had 10 Ibs. apiece. I think 

they are great queen, bee, and honey excluders 

in our Western country. I will try a few this 

season again. WILLIAM SEEMANN. 
Boscobel, Wis.. Mar. 27. 


This seems a little remarkable. It makes, 
however, only the second report of this kind. 
All others,so far as we remember, declare in 
favor of the zinc. J. F. MeIntyre, of Fillmore, 
California, uses it largely, and recommends it 
to his bee-keeping friends. We presume your 
bees were working on the sealed-cover idea. 
While the fact that honey began to be stored 
after you removed the excluders is suggestive, 
it may have been only gn accidental coinci- 
dence. Itis possible that the honey began to 
flow in about that time. If bees don’t have 
much to do they will plug up with propolis; but 
if there is a good ftlowof honey they do not 
bother much with gumming. It looks a little 
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as if, when they stopped up the zinc holes, little 
or no honey was coming in then. J. A. Green 
suggests that such rare instances are due to poor 
covers. Bees, to store comb honey, must have 
their receptacles thoroughly well sealed over.] 


ORANGE-BLOSSOM HONEY; HOW THE NEW COWAN 
REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR COMPARES 
WITH THE NOVICE. 


Your new reversible extractor, the ‘‘ Cowan 
Rapid,” received a few days ago, works nicely. 
I have thrown out the last 100 gallons with it, 
and I must say itis a boss machine. The sam- 
ple of honey sent was drawn right from the 
machine. We don’t have honey much thicker 
than that here. A Novice machine would hard- 
ly throw it out as clean as the new one will. 
THE BEE-ESCAPE. AND HOW IT SAVES LABOR. 

Some question the practicability of the bee- 
escape. have used them a g deal, and pro- 
nounce them a good thing. They have no 
faults if you understand bow to use them. 
There are several good makes. I like the Por- 
ter. With 20 of these, one day last week I took 
1000 pounds of honey with 45 minutes’ labor—15 
in putting the escapes on in the evening, and 30 
in taking the honey to the extracting-room the 
next morning. Can one man remove the same 
amount of honey by any other method in the 
same time? 

It might not be out of the way to say that 
those same 20 colonies each gathered from 8 to 
10 pounds of honey the day the honey was re- 
moved. Would they have done this if the old 
method of shaking and brushing had been used? 
I say no. 

Our spring flow is at a close, lasting only 
about 10 days; but it was good while it lasted. 
My scale hive (on average colony) averaged 
about 10 lbs. per day. One picked colony gain- 
ed 17!¢ Ibs. in 9 hours. How’s that? Will the 
man who says “orange” does not yield honey 
please walk up? A. F. Brown. 

Huntington, Fla., April 12. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF PRODUCING WAX SHEETS. 

Did you ever try dipping wax for foundation 
with a glass vessel filled with ice water? My 
son is a dentist, and to-day he is preparing wax 
(for taking impressions) into thin sheets about 
the same as for foundation. Sheets so prepared 
are very smooth and nice. Any glass vessel six 
inches in diameter would make a sheet 18 inches 
long. and as wide as the bottle or vessel is long. 
The cold water cools, and causes the wax to ad- 
here at once; and from what I have seen this 
morning I think he could produce one sheet per 
minute. Perhaps this mode is not new to you. 
If itis, try iton asmall scale, and see if it will 
nat beat wood all together. 

Kenna, W. Va., Mar. 22. FRANKLIN GARNS. 


[We have never made sheets in the way you 
describe, but have no doubt it could be done in 
that way. We simply dip thin boards of the 
right size into melted wax, and then plunge 
them into ice or cold water. Wecan thus make 
the sheets much faster than one a minute.| 


ITALIANS GATHERING TWICE AS MUCH HONEY 
AS BLACKS. 

I notice some of the bee-keepers prefer black 
bees to the Italians. Well, they can take them 
for my part. I have both blacks and Italians, 
and I say positively that my Italians gather 
twice the honey per colony that my blacks do. 
I will admit that the cappings on the sections 
taken from my blacks are a little whiter, when 
they have any. which is not often the case. 

Lexington, Tex., Mar. 23. Ww. DovuGLass. 
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ANOTHER SCHEME FOR TOP-BARS. 

Mr. Calvert:—Below see two ways of avoid- 

ing lateral motion in top-bar of frames. — First, 

cut a notch on the under side of the projection 
ee 
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of the top-bar A or ; deep, and ¥s wide; or, 
second, let the bottom-bar project within », of 
the side of the hive. I find if a hive is cut like 
No. 2 no tin rest is needed. es 

& Little Britain. Canada. ¢ 


{We have no doubt that your scheme would 
work very nicely, Mr. . Whatsyername; 
but the first thing you would encounter would 
be the change in the length of the top-bar, and 
that seems almost out ot the question—at least, 
any radical change on standard sizes. There 
would be an advantage. however, in having a 
bee-space around the ends of the top-bars as 
well as around their sides; but practical bee- 
keepers seem to prefer the top-bar run clear up 
to the end of the rabbet. | 








AUSTRALIAN BEE-KEEPERS AND WHAT THEY 
PROPOSE TO DO AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
The bee-keepers of New South Wales are 
just arranging fora conference to be held at 
Jest Maitland, in this colony, and to forward 
an exhibit to your Chicago exhibition. Our 
paternal government is taking the exhibition 
affairs up in good earnest, and the colonies 
should be weil represented. I hope to go over 
and see a small portion of America in 1893. 
We have heard so much about it that one feels 
quite anxious to see such a wonderful country. 
C. F. JEANNCRET. 
Hunter’s Hill, New South Wales, Feb. 16. 
{Good for Australia and her bee-keepers! 
We always thought your people were progress- 
ive. We shall be glad to welcome you. and 
hope you will come so as to attend the North 
American convention, which will be held at the 
World’s Fair. ] 
OLD FOUNDATION, AND HOW TO RESTORE IT. 
On reading J. A. Green’s article on page 239 I 
was anxious to see whether any process would 
be mentioned by the editor whereby old hard 
foundation may be restored; but I see that no 
remedy was suggested. I havea friend, a bee- 
keeper, who says that, by dipping in warm 
water, foundation, no matter how old and hard, 
can be brought back to its original quality. 
This is an important matter. I should like to 
hear from others on this subject. 
Browntown, Wis., April 9. H. LATHROP. 
THREE LAYING QUEENS IN THE SAME HIVE. 
I have a hive with three laying queens in it, 
and all the bees pass in and out through the 
same entrance. Pet us know how many times 
you ever had the same thing. I have tried, 
this spring. Doolittle’s process of raising queens, 
and find it works well. I got some queens, but 
not a single drone? What will the harvest be? 
Providence, R. I. C. H. PEABODY. 


[We never had three laying queens in a hive 
atone time, but several times have had two. 
We do not remember that any one else has re- 
ported that many ata time, though we have no 
doubt that it has happened many times.] 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 








SOME KODAK VIEWS FROM REGIONS ALREADY 
PASSED OVER. 

If you will turn to page 172 of our issue for 
March 1 you will find, where I was describing 
the mountain stream through the canyon near 
friend McIntyre’s, I used these words: “The 
stones, big and little, have been tumbled and 
rolled by the water for so many ages that most 
of them are beautifully rounded and polished; 
hence it is all the more risky clambering among 
them. In places the water comes down so steep 
that it is really a succession of rapids. The 
water of these mountain streams is usually 
beautifully clear, pure, and cool.” Well, the 
rocks and the water, as it rushed and boiled 
and sparkled through the pebbles little and big, 
made such a fascinating picture to me that I 
resolved to try the Kodak on it. Below you see 
the result. 





A VIEW FROM A MOUNTAIN CANYON NEAR FRIEND M’INTYRE’S. 


Some of the stones are beautifully white, as 
you see; others are colored. Some are com- 
parativ: ly soft, while others are like flints, and 
a few are like jasper and carnelian. Where 
the water is pure and soft, the rocks are usually 
clean. That is one reason why I love soft-water 
springs and rivulets. They leave no deposit of 
chemicals on the sticks and stones, to make 
every thing slimy, discolored, and untidy. As 
there is a great demand for pure water for 
drinking purposes, these soft-water . streams 
down the mountain are hunted up and piped 
many miles. The nights in California are cool, 
especially in the winter time; therefore. al- 
though it may be quite warm in the middle of 
the day, the water coming down these shady 
canyons is almost always beautiful for slaking 
thirst; and the abundance of it, so fresh and 
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pure, adds much to the exhilaration. The pic- 
ture gives you something of an idea of how it 
boils and sparkles and babbles—a_ babbling 
brook truly, but on a rather large scale, as you 
may find to your sorrow if your foot should 
happen to slip on one of those polished stones. 
I told you that Mrs. Root followed as long as 
her strength held out; then she rested while 
friend McIntyre and I went on toexplore Devil’s 
Gate. The further we explored into the moun- 
tains, however, the more wild and weird it 
looked, until one began to wonder where he 
would endif he kept on climbing and exploring. 
As there was much to see, however, we decided 
that we could not afford the time to go any 
further, especially as this kind of exploring 
must all be done on foot. or, rather, on hands 
and feet. So we made our way back to where 
Mrs. Root had been left. I had just been 
thinking that it was almost a dangerous place 
for any one to be alone, when in this wild 
mountain canyon; and then my vivid imagina- 
tion suggested, ‘‘ What if some of these reckless 
characters away off here in California should 
. be prowling round and 
find a woman off here 
alone, without anybody 
near enough to even 
hear her call?” We 
reached the spot where 
Mrs. Root agreed to 
wait. Sure enough, she 
was nowhere to be seen. 
We called faintly at first, 
then louder. No answer 
—not a sound was to be 
heard except the rushing 
of the waters over the 
stones. My heart began 
to beat violently. The 
lonely feelings came back 
that I told you about, 
and my thoughts ran 
rapidly from the point 
where we met in San 
Francisco up to. the 
present time. Oh! why 
did I let her go out of my 
sight and hearing in 
such a place as this? 
While the “ poetry ” part 
of the situation was fad- 
ing away ata pretty rap- 
id rate, friend MelIntyre 
shouted still louder, and 
then we began exploring 
around further from the 
point where she _ had 
agreed to stay. All at 
once we caught sight of 
her behind a rock down 
near the rushing waters 
that prevented her from 
hearing our voice. My 
anxiety and forebodings disappeared at once, 
even if my heart did not at once stop its wild 
beating, and I am afraid I began to scold be- 
cause she did not keep her promise and _ stay 
where wedeft her until our return. Well, we 
got it all settled, and proceeded home. I could 
not leave Devil's Gate, however, without trying 
the Kodak once more. At the right of the pic- 
ture you get a glimpse of where the sun has 
illuminated a corner of one of those great red- 
dish jasperlike rocks. Mrs. Root and friend 
McIntyre are in the distance, and a small can- 
yon opens up through the mountain above 
their heads. If a railroad should ever run up 
these mountains, it will open up one of the 
finest bits of scenery there is to be found almost 
anywhere. Why! it really makes me thirsty a 
I see that gushing stream of living waters as i 
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sweeps by, close to friend MclIntyre’s feet, as 


you see in the cut. 


We will now go back again to San Diego. I 





SCENE NEAR DEVIL’S GATE, SESPE CANYON, 


told you, three years ago, 
of San Diego’s wonderful 
natural harbor, and of 
the motor railway that 
runs away out into the 
ocean on a thin little 
streak of sand, finally 
ending in a sortof island, 
or peninsula, where is 
situated the celebrated 
Coronado Hotel. For a 
time this was said to be 
the finest and largest 
hotel in the world. Since 
it was built, however, 
other hotels have eclips- 
ed it. I do not know 
whether it pays expenses 
or not—I am afraid it 
does not: for, to get even 
a moderate interest on 
the capital invested. it 
would require a higher 
state of prosperity than 
the city of San Diego 
seems at present to en- 
joy. As pictures of this 
famous hotel have been 
scattered far and wide, 
I shall not attempt one 
here. Inside of the build- 
ing or buildings (for it 
is really an aggregation 
of many buildings) is a 
court, or garden, of per- 
haps a quarter of an 
acre. There is no open- 
ing through from the 
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ings. By the way, there are stores and offices, 
halls for public meetings and theatricals, to say 
nothing of billiard-rooms and the like, all with- 


VENTURA CO., CAL. 


in this one hotel. We en- 
tered this inner court by 
passing through a drug- 
store. When I visited it 
three years ago it was the 
finest thing in the way of 
a floral garden I ever 
saw; yes, it indeed eclips- 
ed every thing in the 
shape of greenhouses and 
conservatories that I 
have seen in any of the 
large cities or exposi- 
tions. You see, the cli- 
mate here at San Diego 
is such that almost every 
thing will grow in the 
open air that grows in 
any part of the world. 
Exotic flowers, such as I 
had never seen _ before, 
were here, thriving with 
wonderful luxuriance 
right in the open air. 
Humming ond other 
kinds of birds of gaudy 
plumage also helped to 
add interest to the scene, 
while the thunder of the 
waves just a few feet 
away furnished music for 
an accompaniment. One 
thing that added largely 
to the beauty of this gar- 
den was, that trained 
gardeners were constant- 
ly removing not only 
every flower, but almost 
every leaf or twig, as 
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soon as it had passed its prime. A beautiful 
piece of statuary stood in one corner of the 
garden, and innumerable fountains cast a sil- 
very spray all round about it. I feared the Ko- 
dak could hardly do such an exihibtion justice, 
but I made the attempt notwithstanding, and 
you can see the result. 

It gives you a little glimpse of a part of the 
hotel balcony that surrounds the whole inner 
court. The lower porch is not visible, but you 
“an see the upper ones. The rooms for the 
guests all look in upon this tropical garden; 
they also look out upon the other side on the 
ocean Where its restless waves are constantly 
pounding the white sandy beach as they throw 
the briny spray and give forth at times their 
deafening and unceasing roar. Every one who 
goes to the Pacific coast—at least all who ven- 
ture near San Diego—should visit Coronado 
Beach and look over the great hotel. Beauti- 
ful grounds and grassy lawns cover several 
acres of ground around the hotel. Bath-houses, 
museums, ostrich-gardens, and other attrac- 
tions, are to be found in the vicinity of this 
popular resort. 








OURSELVES ANDOUR NEIGHBORS. 








Ye are not your own, for ye are bought witha 
price.—I. Cor. 6:19, 2v. 

A little bit of a yellow-covered booklet came 
floating through the mails, all the way from 
Melbourne, Australia. On the back of it we 
found written, ** F. Chambers, Gladstone Build- 
ing, Franklin St.” The book is by George 
Miiller; and the title of it is, ‘‘ Scriptural Ad- 
vice to Christians Concerning their Earthly 
Occupation.” The very minute I read the title 
it occurred to me that I should be very glad in- 
deed of some advice from Miiller himself 
on this perplexing question; hence I turned 
with eagerness to the first page, and read the 
following lines: 

The children of God, who are strangers and _ pil- 
grims on earth, have at all times had difficulty in 
the world, for they are not at home, but from home; 
nor should they, until the return of the Lord Jesus, 
expect it to be otherwise with them. But while 
this is true, it is also true that the Lord has provid- 
ed us, in all our difficulties, with something in his 
own word to meet them. All difficulties mav be 
overcome by acting according to the word of God. 
At this time I more especially desire to point out 
the means whereby the children of God, who are 
engaged in any earthly calling, may be able to over- 
come the difficulties which arise from competition 
in business, too great a number of persons being 
occupied in the same calling, stagnation of trade, 
and the like. 


I read the above again and again. I have 
read it at the noon service, and I have read it 
in the prayer-meetings, both young and old; 
and every time I read it the concluding words 
seem to me like a glimpse of clear sky through 
the troubles that gather like clouds in regard 
to finance, labor, capital, ete. The special 
point about too many people being occupied in 
the same calling is one that interested me 
greatly. While in New Orleans there was 
much talk about too many people being engag- 
ed in the cotton business, and hence the low 
prices and stagnation. At the horticultural 
institute, Jackson, Mississippi, the speakers 
dwelt especially on this one theme; and in the 
North we have all heard the talk about 75-cent 
wheat, and the conclusion that many’ seemed 
rushing to, that‘ farming don’t pay.’’ What 
is the trouble? Let me give you a few words 
more from our good friend Miiller. By the way, 
I shall have to skip a good deal; butwhenever 
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I draw the line it seems really too bad to omit 
what follows: 

Now, suppose the believer is in a calling in which 
he can abide with God, the next point to be settled 
is: Why do Icarry on this business, or why am I en- 
gaged in this trade or profession ?— In most instances 
so far as my experience goes, which I have gathered 
in my service among the saints during the last 
forty-five years, I believe the answer would be: ‘I 
am engaged in my earthly calling, that I may earn 
the means of obtaining the necessaries of life for 
myself and family.’’ Hereisthe chief error from 
which almost all the rest of the errors, which are 
entertained by the children of God, relative to their 
calling, spring. Itis no right and scriptural mo- 
tive, to be engaged in a trade, business, or profes- 
sion, merely in order to earn the means for the ob- 
taining of the necessaries of life for ourselves and 
family, but we should work because it is the Lord s will 
concerning us. This is plain from the following pas- 
sages: 1 Thess. 4:11, 12; 2 Thess. 3:10—12; Eph. 4:28. 
It is quite true, that, in general, the Lord provides 
the necessaries of life by means of our ordinary 
ealling; but that that is not the reason why we 
should work, is plain enough from the considera- 
tion, that, if our possessing the necessaries of life 
depended upon our ability of working, we could 
never have freedom from anxiety; for we should al- 
ways have to say to ourselves, And what shall I do 
when Lam too old to work? or when, by reason of 
sickness, 1am unable to earn my bread? But if, 
on the other hand, we are engaged in our earthly 
calling because it is the will of the Lord concerning us 
that we should work, and that thus laboring we may 
provide for our families and also be able to sup- 
port the weak, the sick, the aged, and the needy, 
then we have good and scriptural reason to say to 
ourselves: Should it please the Lord to lay me ona 
bed of sickness, or keep me Otherwise, by reason of 
infirmity, old age, or want of eeereeet, from 
eurning my bread by means of the labor of my 
hands, my business, or my profession, he will yet 
provide for me. Because we who believe are ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ, who has bought us with his 
own precious blood, and are not our own, and be- 
cause this our precious Lord and Master has com- 
manded us to work, therefore we work; and, in do- 
ing so, our Lord will provide for us; but wheter in 
this way or any other way, he is sure to provide for 
us; for we labor in obedience to him; andif evena 
just eurthly master gives wages to his servants, the 
Lord will surely see to it that we have our wages, if 
in obedience to him we are engaged in our calling, 
and not for our own sake. 


When I first got the book I read the above 
extracts to Mrs. Root, as we sat together one 
evening, without telling her who the author 
was. When I had _ finished I said, ** There, 
what do you think of that? Who should you 
judge wrote this little book ?” and I held it up. 
She replied, ** Why, I am sure I can not tell; 
but it evidently comes from somebody who 
stands ona higher plane of spirituality than 
the most of us do.” Then when I told her that 
it was George Miiller we both had to laugh. In 
very truth, Miiller does stand on a higher 
spiritual plane than the rest of us; and, by the 
way, it does seem to me as if the great wide 
world—the business world as well as the Chris- 
tian world—were passing Miiller by, giving him 
and his work but little thought or attention. I 
once dreamed that I discovered a machine or 
principle for navigating the air; and I expected, 
of course, the whole world would stop its work 
and look while I demonstrated over their heads 
and before their eyes my new principle. I was 
a good deal disappointed because folks did not 
pay very much attention to me or to my “ navi- 
gation.”” Some of them stopped their work and 
looked a minute or two, and then they went on 
hoeing corn and driving business as usual. In 
fact, a great part of them did not look up at all. 
They evidently felt content to stay on the 
ground and let folks navigate the air who felt 
that way. So in regard to Miiller. He came 
upon the spiritual and financial world so sud- 
den, that. for a time, it was almost startling. A 
few people stopped and considered the matter. 
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Some wondered fora while if we had not all 
been making a great mistake—a mistake be- 
cause we lacked in faith. Miiller loved hu- 
manity; at least, he did after the Holy Spirit 
made its dwellingplace in his heart. Then h he 
began to work and pray. He believed it was 
not God’s will that the homeless ones of the 
great city of London should grow up educated 
to sin and crime. He had faith to believe that 
God would furnish the means for areformation. 
The great busy world looked on and concluded 
that it must be a string of coincidences, or that 
it was justa “happ:n-so,”’ and could not last 
very long. But years go and come. and there 
are few business enterprises on earth that seem 
more firmly established than Miiller’s work. 
Now for a consideration of some of the state- 
ments he makes. A man who is industrious 
and diligent that he may obtain the means for 
supporting his wife and family, is, according to 
Miller, making a mistake. I do not suppose 
that he means that the above is not a praise- 
worthy object. and really above the heads of 
some of us; that is, we have people all about 
us who do not take care of their wives and 
children—in fact, some who neglect or refuse 
to provide even the necessaries of life. If these 
po can not be moved by any higher motive, 
should most strongly urge this; but for all 
that, there isa higher plane to live on, anda 
higher motive for exertion. This matter of 
laying up something for a rainy day. or for 
sickness, or for old age, that isso often talked 
about, and so often discussed, what is it but 
selfishness after all? A missionary from China 
gave usa glimpse of what a nation is without 
Christianity. by remarking that, if a comrade 
were drowning, very frequently the natives re- 
fuse to go to his rescue; and a poor fellow act- 
ually drowned because the missionary could 
not make some fishermen move quick enough 
to go to his aid. They refused to stir until 
he would give them a sum of money something 
like five dollars. When he told them at once 
that he would give it, they insisted on having 
the money first. By the time the money was 
handed over. the poor man was drowned. I 
saw a newspaper statement in regard to the 
recent flood in Mississippi. in onr own United 
States of America, where the colored folks re- 
fused to stir a peg to the relief of other colored 
people until they had been paid for laboring 
for the rescue of their own people; and, further- 
more, they insisted on having their pay before 
they went to work. Iam greatly surprised at 
this, for I had formed a pretty favorable opin- 
ion of our colored population in the South—at 
least of the intelligent and educated ones. I 
hope itis a mistake, and not true; or, if true, 
that there were only a few, comparatively. who 
took this stand. Had it been their own rela- 
tives and children. very likely these people 
would have stirred themselves at once; but as 
it was somebody else they didn’t care particu- 
larly. Now, the man who is simply trying to 
lay up something forarainy day, or against 
old age, sickness, and the like. is a good 
deal after this fashion: and if he steps no 
further. or goes no higher in his plan of life- 
work, he may both lie and steal in order to get 
the wherewith forarainy day or for old age. 
Years ago, when we had_ saloons here in 
Medina, I went to a neighbor and remonstrated 
because he proposed opening a bar in his hotel. 
He said that he must do something to earn the 
wherewith to support his family and educate 
his children: therefore he opened the bar. Be- 
fore the_children were educated. however. he 
filled a drunkard’s grave, and they had to edu- 
cate themselves. Miiller says. ‘If our possess- 
ing the necessaries of life depended upon our 
working, we could never have freedom from 
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anxiety.” ‘There we have it. A man who is 
trusting to his own powers of mind and body— 
one whois trusting in the probability that he 
may have health, ete.. has great need to be 
anxious, for all these things are but luck and 
chance; but, on the contrary. when he is trust- 
ing on the strong arm of the Lord. and has 
faith in him instead of in poor feeble human 
brain and muscle. then may he be at peace, for 
“the Lord will provide.” Then, again. there 
is something wonderfully comforting in the 
little text I have chosen. I got it from Miiller’s 
book—* Ye are not your own. for ye are bought 
with a price.””, Oh lam so glad thatI am not 
my own! It fairly makes my heart thrill to 
feel that Christ Jesus cared so much for me 
that he really wanted me to such an extent 
that he of his own free will and choice bought 
me with a price. Therefore lam his. He owns 
me, and I am not my own. I remember the 
dreary years of my earlier life when I called 
myself my own. Thad become so old that I 
was no longer under my mother’s charge, and 
my good father pad decided to let me plan for 
myself. For a time I thought it was very nice 
to be my own boss and master. It was stepping 
out into pretty broad liberty when I felt myself 
no longer accountable to any one. I did not 
think of God—in fact. I thought I was all-suffi- 
cient. Howsoon I learned my mistake! Have 
you not learned it too. dear brother and sister ? 
Oh! I do hope you have reached the point 
where you felt as I expressed it last issne— 
“Tam weak; but thou art mighty.” Again, the 
man who is not working or thinking about Jay- 
ing upsomething for old age ora rainy day. or 
for the children, has something to spare for 
missionary work. Miiller says,in his quaint 
way, page 14 of the little book: 

I do not find in the whole New Testament one sin- 
gle passage in which, either directly or indirectly, 
exhortations are given to provide against deadness 
in business, bad debts, and sickness, by laying up 
money. 

Whata thought! An appeal may come for 
the suffering people in the South, or even from 
across the ocean. and you may say to yourself, 
* Well. I should like to give something with the 
rest of yon. But suppose I should get sick, or 
should have losses in business, then what a sad 
thing it would be if I had sent the money away 
that I needed myself!’ I wonder if there isa 
yrofessing Christian whose eye mects this who 
1as been guilty of such reasoning. Miller 
gives a great list of texts in this direction. Here 
are a couple of them: ~ 

“Thereis that scattereth and yet increaseth; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul shall be made 
fat; and he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself” (Prov. 11:24, 25. In connection with 1 
Cor. 16:2, I would also direct my brethren in the 
Lord to the promise made in Luke 6:30, * Give, and 
it shall be gives unto you; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom, For with the same mea- 
sure that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you 
again.” 

And now. dear friends, I am coming to a 
thought that has been on my mind for a long 
time—in fact, something has been said in regard 
to it in these pages already. Itis, the starving 
brothers and sisters in Russia. Our church is 
to make acontribution next Sunday. I have 
been urging along while: and when they de- 
cided to wait until next Sunday,I made the 
remark that ever so many hundreds and may 
be thousands might starve before our contribu- 
tions get there. Of course, it is not as bad as 
the men who demanded five dollars in advance 
before they would stop fishing long enough to 
save aman from drowning; but I do think we 
should make haste to let 1t be known that our 
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work. and our aspirations and plans here in 
this world of ours. go a little outside of family 
relations and family ties. Perhaps we can not, 
all of us, climb to the spiritual level where 
Miiller stands, and stay there. I add the last, 
because one of my great weaknesses is to slip 
down so quickly, almost immediately after 
have been lifted up. Here are some extracts 
that I made from two of our agricultural papers 
in regard to what has been done. and the needs 
in regard to the work. The first comes from the 
Country Gentleman of March 31: 


An appeal for prompt and liberal assistance is 
issued by the Russian Famine Relief Committee 
John W. Hoyt, Chairman, 732 Fourteenth St., 
Washington), and deserves immediate attention. 
Every newspaper is asked to urge upon the atten- 
tion of its readers the facts— 

That the famine, so vast and dire, is not alone, 
but is supplemented by the freezing cold of a ter- 
rible winter, and by the distresses which come in 
the train of attending pestilence which may, if not 
soon checked, sweep Over many Other. lands as well. 

That the famine is there to stay, even until after 
the coming harvest, unless banished by the bene- 
factions of those in other and more favored lands. 

That the Russian government is exerting itself 
heroically for the rescue of the people, both by a 
munificence worthy of a great nation and by the 
sacrifices of those who administer the public affairs. 

That the extent of the famine is so great, and the 
revenues of the government have been so far 
crippled by repeated and widespread failures of 
the crops, that there is need of help from other 
friendly countries—help immediate, liberal, and 
persistent 

That, the rest of Europe having also been impov- 
erished, the bulk of supplies must come from 

America, so wonderfully blessed with bountiful 
crops the past season that she can send shipload 
after shipload of food without perceptible drain 
upon her inexhaustible stores. 

And here is what the Rural New- Yorker of 
April 20 has to say: 

Philadelphia was the first to send ashipload of 
_flour to the relief of the-starving Russians, and the 
steamer Indiana’s cargo was received at Libau with 

public rejoicings and hearty thanks. The Minne- 
apolis millers sent the next cargo through New 
York, and this is still at sea. The Philadelphians 
have almost comp'eted another shipload, aud the 
Western millers will send another also in a few 
weeks. Millers, farmers, and others all over the 
country are generously joining in the good work, 
and probably a dozen or more cargoes in all will be 
donated. Of course, this will be a Godsend to a 
comparatively few, but would hardly be a mouth- 
ful among the millions in distress. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 

















EVERITT’S MAN-WEIGHT CULTIVATOR AND 
BREED’S WEEDER. 

What do you think of Everitt’s Man- weight 
cultivator and seed-drill? Is it not bad for the 
man’s breast? Can you recommend it for rather 
stiff clay loam? Do you like Breed’s weeder? 

Alexandria, Va. A. JAMIESON. 


[My good friend, the great trouble with both 
of these implements is, that the average gar- 
dener does not very often have the land or the 
kind of soil suitable forsuch machines; and an- 
other thing, the ground must not be too wet 
nor too dry. What I mean by “too dry” is, 
that if the cultivation has been neglected at the 
right time until the soil becomes baked, neither 
of these machines will be ee at the 
same time, by the use of these machines we 
ought to be able to keep our ground soft and 
mellow, unless we have too much rain. Under- 
draining the ground thoroughly is a great 4 
in fact, it is really a necessity. Ridging the 
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ground up in winter time to let the frost work 
at it is another great help; and we have been so 


- much annoyed this spring by having our ground 


too wet to work that I have begun to think se- 
riously of plowing it in the fall when it is in 
proper trim, then throwing it up in ridges and 
a our early stuff in tne tops of the ridges, 
eveling them down slightly with some of these 
tools. One of the best crops of potatoes that I 
ever raised was worked entirely with a Breed’s 
weeder. It was never touched with a hoe at all. 
But this was on our best creek-bottom ground 
that is slightly loamy. But this same piece of 
ground this as has been too wet to work for 
a whole month. Everitt’s cultivator is too poor- 
ly made to stand wear and tear; at least, the 
one he sent us pulled to pieces so much that we 
have become disgusted with it. I think he 
ought to furnish us (and, in fact, everybody else 
who has one of his poorly made machines) a 
new one free of charge. He evidently, how- 
ever, does not think so, for I have written him 
about it, and he simply said they made them 
better now, without any offer to make good our 
loss. Later.—He has, since the above was in 
type, offered to send new parts. | 


THE TROUBLE WITH RASPBERRIES; ALSO SOME- 
THING ABOUT SQUASH-BUGS, 


A. I. Root complained that raspberries do not 
thrive as they used to. I wish that he would 
see whether the trouble is not from fungus or 
the root-borer, and report in the garden depart- 
ment. The injury is a serious one with us. I 
should also be pleased if Mr. Root would exper- 
iment with a hot-water spray for squash-bugs, 
and perhaps other insects. It has proved tote 
in some cases. L. WILLIAMS. 

Delavan, Wis., April 7. 


[1 am inclined to think you are partly right, 
my friend. Examination shows a deadness of 
the roots, although I do not see any traces of 
the borer. Our new plantation, put out last 
spring. made a very poor growth during the 
fore part of the season; but in the fall the vines 
did pretty fairly, and seem to promise now to 
grow with vigor. In regard to the hot-water 
spray for squash- bugs, even if it succeeded per- 
fectly it would be too much labor. With us 
they frequently eome in droves within an hour; 
and in just a few hours the vines are destroyed 
or very much injured: so you see it would take 
constant watching. With the wire-screen bug- 
protectors, however, when they are once cover- 
ed up, all trouble is at an end for, perhaps, a 
couple of weeks. Iam inclined to think now 
that plenty of tobacco dust will also do the bus- 
iness; but instead ofa little sprinkling, it wants 
a whole shovelful; and as the shovelful is worth 
all it costs, for manure, in localities where this 
dust can be had at a low price it will probably 
be the cheapest remedy for our insect-enemies 
on vines. The strong odor of the tobacco re- 
mains for a long while, even after the vines are 
so large as to crowd against the wire-cloth 
covers. | 


THE AMERICAN PEARL ONION. 


You say the Pearl onion has wintered again 
with you. Itdid not with me. I got a quart of 
you and planted them Sept. 15th, so that they 
made a good growth: but there are not more 
than a dozen left. and they were mulched with 
hay. Potato onions, planted the same day, 
about half wintered; planted Oct. 15th, one 
month later, all wintered. I shall try again, 
but plant so that they won’t ge any in the 
fall. Irish potatoes winter all right in the 
ground here, not over two or three inches deep, 
and we had hard freezes for this country—4° 
above zero. You are right about the Hall 
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treatment. It is the worst fraud of the age— 
not but that it is good, but it claims too much. 
Bees wintered all right, but I hear of some 
starving on account of no fall honey. 

Grand View, Tenn., April 18. A. F. AMEs. 


[Friend A., I wish you had tried a part of 
your American Pearl onions without any 
mulching. They are very apt to rot, and I 
have sometimes thought the mulching helped 
to keep the ground damp, and thus make them 
rot. Iam surprised to know that the potato 
onions, planted _a month later, all wintered. 


This indicates that there is something about 
onions that we do not know all about.]} 


TWO MORE BAD REPORTS FROM THE AMERICAN 


PEARL ONION. 

Extra Early Pearl onion will not live over the 
winter here. I got a quart of you last fall. 
They are all dead, rotten. M. ISBELL. 

Norwich, N. Y., April 4. 

There seems to be something wrong with the 
American Pearl! onions that I got from you last 
fall. A third of them have from two to five in 
a bunch. like the multiplier onions. A half of 
them are running to seed. Is this the habit of 
this onion? A. T. McILwaIn. 

Abbeville, 8S. C., Apr. 4. 


SOME TOOLS FOR THE MARKET-GARDENER. 

The cut below is taken from our new book on 
tile drainage. Itisa list of the tools selected 
by Prof. Chamberlain. As they are, however, 
very useful for many purposes besides ditching, 
I have thought best to speak of them a little 
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tools made for a great variety of purposes. One 
reason why I dislike them is, that the man who 
uses them will be fussing with the tool a good 
many times when I would rather he would be 
doing his work. If you are doing very much 
ditching it will pay to have two or more sizes 
of these bottoming-scoops to suit the size of tile. 

No. 2 is what we call a‘** Dutch hoe.” One 
of our men who recently came from Germany 
brought it along one day to pull the dirt into 
the ditches. The rest laughed at him; but 
pretty soon the hoe became a favorite tool with 
many of the men. It is good for grubbing and 
digging around trees, for digging roots, and, in 
some kinds of ground, it will work it up about 
as well as any thing. 

No. 3 is for much the same purpose as No. 1; 
and it is exceedingly handy for many purposes. 

No. 4 is a light, thin. narrow spade; but for 
myself I should prefer No. 5. Now we come to 
the regular ditching-spades. 

No. 6 is for cutting the last course of the 
ditch. If the diteh is started with an even 
grade on top. and both Nos. 6 and 7 are pushed 
clear down, to a uniform depth, very little work 
will be required in fitting the bottom for the 
tile; for you notice the round end of No. 6 
leaves it ey: about as you wantit;* and, by 
the way, the bottom of the ditch should be very 
little wider than the bottom of the spade No. 6. 
Itis on this point that I have a good deal of 


*The following is from page 88 of our new book, 
Tile Drainage: 

If the entire ditch is to be 30 inches, I usually 
try to make fully 7 or 8 with the plow, and 13 or 14 
with the first spade, and that leaves only 8 or 9 
inches for the second, or bottoming-spade. The 
subsoil at the bottom is far more compact and hard, 





No. 1 is for grading and cleaning out the 
trench just before the tiles are laid. The tool 
is an exceedingly handy one; but I should pre- 
fer it with a permanent sofid joint tnstead of 
she adjustable one as shown, In fact, I have 
taken quite a dislike to adjustable tools, or 


and it is better not to have too deep a course to dig. 
Great care should be taken to keep the grade of this 
course exactly right, so that, when you draw the 
double-ended crumb-cleaner No.1, and groove-cutter 
through the few loose crumbs of clay that are al- 
ways left by the spade of even an expert, you will 
leave a true groove ready for the tiles. 
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quarreling, especially with new’ men. They 
will dig a ditch twice the width of the spade, 
and have the bottom in such awkward shape 
that the tiles can not be laid true and regular. 
The excuse is, that they can not work in so nar- 
row a ditch. Where a man won't do as you 
wish to have him do. or as he sees others do, I 
would turn him off and hire somebody who 
would. May be you think this does not sound 
like some of my teachings; but I mean. of 
course, that you are to use mild measures first. 
If that plan does not answer, then state the 
case kindly but firmly. And, by the way, No. 6 
is a most valuable tool to have in the market- 
garden or on the farm. We have three of them 
—two with long handles and one with a short 
handle; and these ditching-spades are almost 
always wanted for a variety of purposes. If 
you want to take up trees they are far ahead of 
a common spade; for where the tool is a good 
one it can be used almost like a crowbar. For 
digging horseradish, or digging rhubarb roots 
for sale, taking up Egyptian onions, parsnips, 
carrots, vegetable oysters, and the like, they are 
the best thing in the world. The point is so 
narrow you can dig a dock out of your straw- 
berry-bed and not injure very much besides the 
dock. If you have not had one on your prem- 
ises, just let the boys get hold of one and see 
how they will learn to “go for” it. 
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Fig. 22 


HOW TO DIG, EVEN IN HARD CLAY, 
No. 7 is a tool that I never owned until I saw 
it recommended in the tile-book. When you 
are ditching through rich ground, take off the 
rich black surface soil with a common spade. 
Clean out the ditch down to the yellow dirt. 
Throw this good dirt to one side, and the rest 
of the soil (the poor clay) on the other side. 
Now take No. 7 and push it down full depth. 
Unless you have learned how, you will say you 
can’t do it—the ground is too hard. I think, 
my friend, I can push both the spades, Nos. 6 
and 7, down full pavers 4 on the hardest ground 
you have. If the ground is full of stones I can 
still do it and get out the stones quicker than 
you can do it with a pick or grubbing-hoe, 
and I will have a straight narrow ditch all 
ready for tiles quicker than a big stout man 
who works in the old-fashioned way. The se- 
ecret of being able to do this is shown by the 
cut, and I copy here from the tile-book itself: 
DON’T BURY THE SPADE. 

The first point in rapid, easy digging, is to oop 
one side-edge of the spade out of the earth, in sight, 
each spadeful. Fig. 21 shows how a non-expert will 
bury both edges of the spade at gh, ij, kl, mn, and 
have harder work thereby, both in sinking the 
spade and in breaking off the slice of earth. Fig. 22 
shows how an expert will sink his spade; ab, cd, ef, 
being the curves cut by the spade, and the edge a 
being * out” the first cut, and the edge c being out 
the second cut, and so on. Thus held, the spade 
sinks more easily, and the one edge breaks off true 
and easily. 

SINKING THE SPADE. 

This is done by a succession of quick “ shoves” or 

thrusts with the foot, throwing one’s whole weight 
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Fig. 21, 
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upon the spade with a quick impulse, and work- 
ing the handle slightly back and forth in sympathy 
with the efforts of the foot. It will take from two 
or three to six or eight ‘‘shoves ” to send a sixteen- 
inch spade “home,” the number varying with the 
hardness or stoniness of the clay and the skill and 
muscle of the digger. The best way to get this mo- 
tion is to watch a real expert and get him to teach 
you. I almost never usea pick or mattock. A good 
ditching-spade well handled will dig almost any 
thing but the stoniest clayey gravel faster alone 
than with the help (?) of the pick, by working around 
the stones. 


No. 8 is to be used much like No. 2. The tool 
we use, however, has flat tines instead of round 
ones, as Shown in the cut. The tines are flat 
on the inside and rounded on the outside. It is 
called the filling-hook; but it is useful in a 
great variety of places on the farm or in the 
garden. It will pull straw out of a stack, pull 
manure on to a stoneboat. level down hum- 
mocks in the field, dig potatoes on an emergency, 
and do a variety of such work. With a set of 
tools like these, many kinds of work as well as 
underdraining may be done; and a man who is 
expert in the use of tools will oftentimes do 
double the work by having just the tool he re- 
quires. 

We presume that you can find these tools at 
your nearest hardware store; and, in fact, it is 
usually the best way to get them, on account of 
the expense of ship- 
ping such bulky arti- 
cles. If, however, you 
prefer to get them of 
us, we can furnish 
them as follows: No. 
1, $1.25; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 75 ets. each; and No. 
8,50 cts. No. 7,$1.25. A 
single tool is rather 
expensive to send by 
express; and it is also 
rather expensive and 
inconvenient to send 
by freight unless it 
goes along with other 
goods. If, however, 
you should want several tools they can be made 
into a bundle so as to go by freight at moderate 
expense. In case you do not buy of us, the fig- 
ures above may indicate to you about what 
prices you ought to pay. 





DO IT EASILY. 


TRANSPLANTING FROM GREENHOUSES OR COLD- 
FRAMES INTO THE FIELD. 

There is one thing in friend Day’s tomato- book 
that pleased me greatly. It was, a recognition 
of the fact that there is a tremendous vain in 
moving plants to the field with dirt adhering to 
their roots; and heeven moves his tomato-plants 
in this way, for planting out acre after acre. I 
have for years been satisfied of the importance 
of this, but yet the whole great wide world, al- 
most, seems stupid in regard to the matter. hela 4 
say itis too much fuss, and takes up too much 
time, and so they let the dirt rattle off, some- 
times taking the fine roots with it, and lose half 
of their crop, then quit the business, ete. To- 
day we are moving celery - plants from the 
greenhouse to the field. After the plants are 
thoroughly wetted down in the bed, a scoop- 
shovel is pushed under a sod of plants. These 
scoop-shovels are carried to the field in a wheel- 
barrow. Each man has one; and as he sets the 
plants he picks them from the shovel with a ball 
of rich earth adhering to the root, and places it 
in the furrow. Of course, the plants will live— 
every one of them—and grow outdoors just as 
they grew in the greenhouse. If you haven't 
scoop-shovels enough, gather up your barn- 
shovels, potato-forks, etc., and use those. 
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Tobacco COLUMN. 








Before giving the following brief extract from 
a letter just received, we wish to say that 
GLEANINGS does not propose to open its columns 
to discuss politics. Iam sure it would not be 
wise nor well. But where two political parties 
are alluded to in the following, we wish it un- 
derstood that their names are mentioned solely 
because of their bearing on the question of the 
use of tobacco. If our good brother’s state- 
ments are not true, we may give place to some- 
thing very brief, showing wherein they are not 
true. You will notice that he and I evidently 
do not quite agree in politics. Iam glad, how- 
ever, that we agree perfectly on the tobacco 
question. Here is the extract: 

I do not know how much you have associated 
with Prohibitionists—whether you ever attend- 
ed any of their conventions, or have read their 
side of the question or not; but I will tell you 
just what kind of a “crowd” they have. I 
never saw a delegate smoking a cigar. Neither 
did I ever hear a profane word used by one of 
the delegates. Neither did I ever see a stub of 
a cigar, nor a chew of tobacco, nor a particle of 
tobacco-spit on the floor when they had finish- 
ed, and I should have seen it if there had been 
any. I have seen in our own county court- 
house, before the Republican County Conven- 
tion adjourned, a new carpet completely satu- 
rated with tobacco-juice, with quids of tobacco 
and stubs of cigars covering it, while the room 
was blue with cigar-smoke. VoLNEY WHITE. 

Findley’s Lake, N. Y., April 11. 


Please send to George Bates a smoker. His 
address is Davis City, lowa. He has quit using 
tobacco, and I think he is safe. If he ever uses 
it again I will pay for the smoker. He is rais- 
ing a family of boys, and his influence on them 
will be better. A. S. Ross. 

Decatur, Ia., Feb. 25. 


Mr. Andrew Hudspeth has, through reading 
GLEANINGS, discarded the use of tobacco, and 
says he has quit for good. If you feel so inclin- 
ed you can send him a smoker; if he ever begins 
the vile habit again I will pay you for the smok- 
er if sent. M. F. RaGsDALE. 

Collinsville, Texas. 


I think I may lay claim to one of your smok- 
ers that you offer to all readers of GLEANINGS 
who quit the tobacco habit. This I have resolv- 
ed to do. I have not used any for two and a half 
months, and do not intend to again. IfI do, I 
will pay for the smoker. I have been a user for 
about 22 years. J. M. CAMPBELL. 

Glidden, Ia., Feb. 16. 


Mr. Lafayette DeWitt, of Sunny Side, Md., 
has stopped the use of tobacco, and he agrees to 
pay you 75 cts. for it if you will send him a 
smoker and if he uses tobacco again. Also Mr. 
F. B. DeWitt has stopped the use of tobacco, and 
he agrees to pay you for the smoker if he ever 
uses tobacco again. His address is Sunny Side, 
Md. M. H. DeWirrt. 

Sunny Side, Md., Jan. 4. 


According to the terms of the Tobacco Column 
I believe that I am entitled toasmoker. Ihave 
been using tobacco for upward of thirty years, 
and through the influence of some friends and 
GLEANINGS I have given up the filthy habit. 


May 1. 


So if you will send me a smoker I will agree to 

pay or the same, if lever use the weed again 

n any form. FREDERICK MULSON. 
Baldwin, Kan., Feb. 10. 

















If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him!—LUKE 11: 13. 








ALL photographs designed for half-tone re- 
production should be made with a light back- 
ground; and especially is this true for portrait 
work. Half-tone work, while so beautiful, and 
admired by many, has a tendency to obliterate 
lines, and sheralans the contrast between ob- 
jects should be strong. 


A GooD many are now receiving consignments 
of hives in the flat. After they are unpacked 
there is a liability that some of the boards will 
warp a little. Do not try to spring them into 
shape by nailing the hives or by putting cleats 
on the covers. First wet the concave side of the 
boards and lay them on the floor, wet side down. 
In a few hours they will be straight, and then 
they can be nailed together. 


WE desire to call special attention to Prof. 
Cook’s able article on page 322 of the present 
issue. Itisone that should be copied widely; 
and bee-keepers should take pains to see that 
their fruit neighbors are bropecty informed; 
for we feel very sure that no fruit-man wants 
to do any thing that will work damage to his 
bee-keeping neighbor. All he needs is the 
knowledge of when and how to spray, in order 
to kill codling-moths and yet not destroy bees. 


Tue Leahy Manufacturing Co., of Higgins- 
ville, Mo., seems to be booming things. GLEAN- 
INGs wishes them success, even if they enter 
into competition in the supply business. We 
have a good big country, and there is plenty of 
room for all; and although we employ every 
legitimate means to stimulate trade, we do not 
want the “ whole loaf,” and therefore welcome 
new business enterprises in the bee-keepers’ 
supply line. 


ALMosT every mail brings a letter offering 
either to sell bees to us outright or to give them 
in exchange for goods. We are obliged to say 
to one and all that it is not profitable for us to 
buy bees from a distance, as the express would 
cost more than they are worth. Another thing, 
the bees are not in such frames, nor such stock, 
as a rule, as we care to send out again to our 
customers. If you wish to reduce your stock of 
bees, the better way is to offer them for sale in 

our local paper first; i. e., sell ’em around 
ome. If that does not dispose of them, try the 
bee-journals. 


As we have said several times before, we re- 
oa again: If you differ from the position taken 

y the editor—that is, if you are sure he is 
wrong, and that, if such position is not correct- 
ed, it will work damage to the industry, be free 
to correct him; but for goodness’ sake. do it in 
a gentlemanly and courteous manner. We have 
not time to bother with unkind flings. Time is 
too precious to waste in following up and an- 
swering such attacks; but we do desire to be on 
the right side; but if on the wrong side we are 
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glad to be set right. Alack the day when we 
shall get into ruts and stick to wrong notions! 
GLEANINGS desires to be fair to all parties, and 
to all sides of a question; but it has no space 
for sareastic and cutting witticisms. 


SoME years ago Mr. Langstroth wrote an ar- 
ticle on nomenclature for bee-keepers. At the 
time, he suggested the coining of new words, 
the use of Walch was almost a necessity. He 

roposed, for instance, the term * unqueening ”’ 
for the circumlocution of removing or in any 
way depriving a colony of their royal mistress. 
We believe that he also suggested the term 
‘*springing” for the long roundabout way of 
saying * bringing the bees through the spring 
months.” It is a well-known fact, that it is not 
so difficult to winter bees as it is to spring 
them; and if it is proper to say * wintering,” 
why not say “springing”? We simply men- 
tion these two words as an illustration, because 
we propose to allow — yes, recommend — corres- 
pondents to usesuch short and expressive terms, 
the meaning of which is perfectly evident to 
every bee-keeper. 


OnE of the commission honey merchants says 
that they have much complaint of comb honey 
candying. This can be remedied to a very 

reat extent by keeping the honey in a warm 
> one room; but, in spite of all precautions, old 
comb honey is liable to candy on our hands: 
and when once candied there is no practical 
way of reducing the honey to a liquid form 
again so as to be suitable for the market, or to 
bring any thing like what the honey is worth. 
And right here is one great advantage in ex- 
tracted honey. It can always be liquefied, and, 
with care, be equal in flavor to what it was 
before. But, oh dear! extracted honey can be 
adulterated; and for this reason bee-keepers 
should take additional pains to fight to the bit- 
ter end the disreputable mixing business. Be 
sure to urge your representative to vote for the 
Paddock pure-food bill now before Congress; 
and after you have done that, don’t let the 
adulteration goonif you can help it,in your 
neighboring city or neighboring town. There 
is plenty of law in nearly every State to make 
the scamps squirm; and all we need is evidence. 


Do not put poor dark honey—that is. the un- 
palatable kind—upon your local markets, nor 
upon any markets, in fact, that are designed to 
supply direct consumption. Itis putting this 
art oney upon the public that ruins, in a 
great many cases, the demand for honey; 
and, as C. W. Dayton well says in the Review, 
it fans the fire that keeps up the newspaper 
* canards”’ in regard to adulterated honey. All 
such unpalatable honeys should either be fed 
back to the bees in the spring (in most cases it 
will do no harm, even if fed for winter use), or 
should be sold to bakers. If nothing but the 
well-flavored nice honeys are sold for direct 
consumption, it will tend greatly to increase 
the amount sold, and, as a consequence, stiffen 

rices. We would say, for the benefit of the 

York State bee-keepers, that these remarks do 
not apply to the dark rich buckwheat honey 
that is preferred by so many New Yorkers. We 
have reference only to the honey that tastes bad 
— stuff’ that bee-keepers would not eat them- 
selves—no, couldn’t even be hired to. To put it 
a little stronger, it is a downright shame to put 
such “ stuff’’on the market and call it honey. 
The sooner bee-keepers will give up the prac- 
tice, the better it will be for the pursuit in gen- 
eral. 
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SEALED COVERS VERSUS POROUS ABSORBENTS 
FOR WINTERING. 


ELSEWHERE we publish several communica- 
tions in favor of upward ventilation and porous 
covering as against the sealed-cover idea. As 
nearly as we can discover, both from the letters 

ublished and those unpublished, the writers 

ave not tried both the sealed cover and the 
absorbing cushions side by side for a series of 
three or four years. All through the winter we 
could discover no practical difference in our 
apiary; but this spring there is a slight differ- 
ence in favor of the sealed-cover colonies. 
Those under sheets of glass seem to be stronger 
and more lively than those under the absorbing 
cushions, and they are the first to fly out. At 
present, however, we are seeking for more light, 
and at present are not prepared to advocate 
either method as being the best. It may take 
three or four years of careful experimenting on 
the part of a good many to decide the question. 
Francis Danzenbaker, of Washington, D. C., in 
another column, the inventor of the Dual hive, 
and the one who suggested to us the adopting 
of the dovetailed corner for the Dovetailed hive, 
you will notice says he has tried the sealed 
covers for twenty years, and that he has also 
tried the porous covering, with disastrous re- 
sults. Now, who is there, besides the Dadants, 
who have tried the sealed covers and porous 
covering side by side, and found the latter as 
good as the former? 


MORE ABOUT IMBEDDING WIRES INTO FOUNDA- 
TION BY MEANS OF ELECTRICITY. 


SoME two months ago a correspondent of the 
American Bee Journal stated that he had suc- 
ceeded in imbedding wires into foundation by 
means of electricity from a battery. This set 
us to thinking and experimenting, although we 
had entertained the same ideas some eight or 
ten years previously; but on account of the in- 
tersecting wires by the old way of wiring, the 
plan was not feasible. But since we are begin- 
ning to use the horizontal plan, no wires inter- 
secting. so that a current can be run from one 
end of the wire to the other, the matter has 
assumed a new aspect. In our last issue we 
stated the progress of our experiments. Since 
that time we have been imbedding the wires 
to a lot of frames by electricity. The form 
of battery that we now employ is three cells of 
bichromate of potash, each of a gallon capacity, 
with the carbons in the large cell. and the zine 
in the usual porous cup. Since Mr. Golden’s 
article appeared in type, as given in another 
column, we began experimenting anew; and the 
result is, that we find we can imbed the founda- 
tion on the wires perfectly. After the job is 
done, the wire lies nicely imbedded in the cen- 
ter of the wax; and, more than all, it is covered 
with a very chin transparent coating of wax. 
Sometimes bees are inclined to gnaw around 
the wires; but we imagine that, if the wires 
were covered with a film of wax, the bees would 
be less inclined todo so. However, experiment 
will decide this point. At present it looks as if 
imbedding by means of electricity might not be 
so very expensive after all, and especially so if 
we consider the nicety of the work. We imbed- 
ded this morning the wires of about 50 frames 
into foundation by electricity, and the work is 
beautiful. By timing ourselves we found that 
we could pet foundation on to wires at the rate 
of three frames per minute; so that we think 
the imbedding could easily be done at the rate 
of 150 frames per hour. In our next we will try 
to give you a picture of the apparatus, and how 
to make it. 

We ought to say right here that it probably 
would not pay the small bee-keeper to imbed 
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his wires by electricity; but it looks now as if 
it would be quite a saving in time for the large 
bee- keepers and all supply-dealers. 


PRODUCER AND CONSUMER—MAKING A SHORT 
CUT FROM ONE TO THE OTHER. 


While we sat at the foot of Wilson’s Peak 
drinking our lemonade, friend Stevenson sug- 
gested that evaporated fruits were, in many 
parts of California, a drug. He said he had 
some beautiful apricots of his own growing and 
evaporating that he would be glad to sell at 7 
ets. per lb. I told him to send me a barrel. 
They reached us safely at a cost of 2 cts. per Ib. 
for freight. He paid the freight in advance, so 
as to be sure there would be no overcharges. 
Well, they proved to be about the finest fruit 
that our Medina people had ever got hold of. 
The boys put them on the wagon, and they sold 
nearly be f the barrel the first trip they made 
through the town. We retailed them at 12 cts. 
per lb., and this is about what they are worth 
at wholesale in Cleveland. Now, the point is, 
by this operation we made a short cut, like can- 
cellation in arithmetic, skipping the middle- 
men, as has been talked of. Of course, you 
know I do not mean to intimate that ‘ middle- 
men” are not good members of society; but 
they are not always needed. When we can 
make a short cut crosslots, to the benefit of both 
parties, by all means let us do so. The question 
then is, How shall we find out who has nice 
stuff for sale? and who else it is that wants it. 
Why, I think our home journals should be the 
medium of this sort of exchanges—a brief notice 
in the ** Wants” and *“* For Sale” column, for 
instance. The next point is, that both buyer 
and seller should be good square men. I do not 
know whether friend Stevenson has any more 
left or not. If he has not, I think very likely 
his neighbors have. His address is, Wm. Ste- 
venson, 80 Orange Grove Avenue, Pasedena, 
Cal. Oy ey 








Down Go the Prices! 
Must Be Sold! 


100,000 No. 1 One-Piece Sections at $3.00 per M. 
In 5000 Lots, - - - - $2.80 per M. 

Fifty Colonies of Italian Bees; 1 Colony, $6.00; 
5 Colonies, %.00 each, Tested Italian Queens in May, 
$1.50 each. Untested, $1.0 each. Hybrids, 75c each. 
Comb Foundation and a full line of Apiarian Sup- 
plies. Twenty-page price list free. 

J. M. KINZIE, 

9-12db Bochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 
(@" In responding to this nt mention GLEANINGS. 


PUMIC! UNTESTED QUEENS from the 


original and only imported 
<“; stocks in the country; $2 00 each. 
¢ Pratt’s swarmer, by mail, 60c; 2 
BEES 2 for $1.00. E. L. PRATT, 
>See 912d b verly, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


BEES FOR SALE. 
25 Colonies Italians, 100 Colonies Hybrids 
and Blacks. 
All on Simplicity frames. State what you want 
and write for prices to 
GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 
Please mention this paper. 
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1889 Golden Italian and White band Albino 1899 

bees at very low rates. Do not fail to 

send for my prices before purchasing. Also Eggs 

for hatchieg from my choice strain of Silver-laced 

Wyandottes that gave such good Satisfaction the 

past season; $1.00 per setting of 13; 2 settings, 1.50. 
Address y. J. HILLMAN, Green River, Vt. 
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! J. W. K. SHAW & CO. 


| TESTED QUEENS from our best 
Imported MILAMO Strain. Ready 
| by Return Mail, $1.00 Each. Un- 
tested, $9.00 per Doz. 

Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 


(7ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Of Philadelphia. 

New or renewal subscribers to this best of all, 
only 75 cts. full year. Reference as to our reliabili- 
| ty, Editor of GLEANINGS. Address 
} AM. CLUB LIST, Shamrock, N. Y. 
| (#7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








Five-Banded Golden Italians. 


One untested, 3 or 5 banded, $1.00; six for $5.00; 
one tested 3-banded, $1.25; 5-banded, $1.50. A few 
hybrids, 35c each. Two-frame nucleus and queen, 
$2.50. Full colony, 5.00. Supplies cheap. My 
Queens are yellow to the tip, and if not found as 
represented your money will be returned. Send for 
catalogue. CHARLES H. THIES, 

db Steeleville, Illinois. 
«@" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


BEE-HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 











| Send for catalogue free. Address 
SAMUEL JONES, Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, Iowa. -10d 


$1.00. READY TO MAIL. $1.00. 
My Golden Italians are “ Hustlers.”” Untested, six 
for $4.50; dozen, $8.00. Tested, $1.50; three for $4.00. 
Select. for breeders, #2.00; very choice, $3.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Make P. O. 
payable at Daytona, Fla. 
JOHN B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 
opwuding to this advertisement mention GLEANING & 
OR SALE—25 colonies good hybrid bees for 
#75, in ten-frame Langstroth hives. Must sell 
on account of health. 
JOHN CROMBIE, Columbus, Wis. 




















Grape, > = 
eacn and otaer Baskets, ices low. Illus. Catalogue Free, 
DISBROW MFG.CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y, 
1a cesponding to this advertixnement mention GLEKANINGS. 


WANTED—LADY OR GENT IN EACH 
county to distribute and collect for Brabant's 
ladies’ toilet cases; 238 articles, worth $1; will send 
sample and full particulars by mail for 35c in 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territory 
free; $3 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver, Col. 

Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 

{2 In responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


If you are looking for the bees that give the best 
profits, and most gentle in handling, try the Albi- 
nos. I also have the Golden Italian, and can fur- 
nish either variety. But if you ask for my prefer- 
ence I say Albino, andin my circular you can see 
what others say of them. Send for circular and see 
how cheap I sell them. 

Ialso manufacture and deal in Hives, Sections, 
Foundation, Extractors, and other Apiarian Sup- 
plies. S. VALENTINE, 

Hagerstown, Md. 
t@ ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANU'GS. 
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“BEST ON BARTH:# | (892 29078. ocvetsiteg mie (999 
at his prices. Circular free. 
ELEVEN YEARS Golden Italian queens, $1.00 each, or 6 for $5.v0. 
WITH T Itfd Gero. W. CooK, Spring Hill, Kan. 
Please mention this paper. 


| 7 
| SECTIONS. 





CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 
Doctor Smoker, 3% in., postpaid . ae 


Snow-white Sections, 
Cream Sections, 
No. 2 Sections. 
Finest goods made. 
| We have a large stock on hand, 
| and can fill small and large 
| orders promptly. 
| G. B. LEWIS Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


| 
we chen oo oe 
g 





Conqueror “ 3 . 1% “4 
large OK. BO ITALIAN QUEENS FREE | 
Extra (wide shield)2 “ ie we. 125 | With supplies. Root’s Dovetailed hives and all oth- 
Plain(narrow “ )2 “ 6 vs | er supplies cheap. Write for particulars and save 
Little Wonder, wn.“ 5 -- _& money. McADAMS, Columbus Grove, 0. 
Uncapping Knife..... 115 | Lian mention this paper. 


Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. To 


sell again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. | 
Mincagoviue, 11, meron s.r. | FOF Sale, GALIFORNIA! For Sale, 


Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor | A ranc 22) acrea over ‘ tan 
+ A ranch of 280 acres. Government land adjacent. 
rectly. Am ready for —- zs others feel a 1 dc | pwelling, bee-house, honey-house, barn, and all 
your trade will boom. ruly, F.A.SNELL. | needed out-houses. Cattle and horses, with wagons 


| and farming implements if desired. A bargain for 
81rs:—I cenitele tnadetiane Paes og | a bee-man who has not used his homestead and pre- 
any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience witb | © —_ rights. ane Ph ocho ‘ie. Cal 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak . os ¥ VOrey ° 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. Please mention this paper. 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Sirs:—The smoker | have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS. 





ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, 85 cents. Tested, $1.25. Special terms 


for large orders. 
H. FITZ HART, 
6tfdb Avery, Iberia Parish, La. 
7 Please mention GLRANINGS. 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials t 


7tfdb Brrozam & Herazemorow, Abronia, Mich. 


In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


ln respondiny to this advertixememt mention GLeEANING 


PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Grape and Potato Hot, Plum Ourcuble prevented by using EXCELSIO “OUTFITS. 


PERFECT FRUITA WAYS BSE Ls fT COOD PRICES. Catalogue show- 
ing all injurious insects to its Large stock of Fruit Trees, Vines, 
and Berry Plants at Bottom "Prices: * Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 


24-10db Grin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 














ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we nave established at Syracuse an Eagtern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale, and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you:a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Sige 
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May 1 





HUBBARD BEE HIVE * 


SECTION PRESS. 





sitting down to it, here is the hive. Frames) |i 


wrenching or prying or se raping of combs 
together. Many thousands in use. giving 
excellent satisfaction. 


If you want to handle bees easy by || \\\| 3 


fixed and variable distance combined. No \\) 











.can put together 


* bound to please you 


Send for my Coden about Hive, Press. Foundation Fastener. Sections, Foundation, Italian yy Extracto 
Veils, Honey Crates and Cases, &c. &c. It will interest you. Orsend 15 cents tor Practical > = 
Puleciples in Bee Culture.” 11th thousand just issued. 


First 


Live Agents make Splendid Profits 


Large Circular of 20 pages free. 
This SECTION PRESS (Pat’d) is sold 
at $2.50 by the leading supply dealers 
Ask them for it or send to me. A boy| 


n hour and havethem true. Bend sec 
tion around, put in press. give . little push 
—'tis done Will last a life-time and is 








800 to 1000 sections! 














G. K. HUBBARD, 277 Harrison St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


3-10db ("In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





SOMETHING NEW 


ng 
SUPER 


and Cheapest 
In the Country. 


ALSO THE BEST DOVETAILED HIVES, 8EC- 
TION-BOXES, COMB FOUNDATION, ETC. 
—SEND TO THE— 

La < bes ly Factory in Massachusetts, for 

a o Frise List that will interest all 
Bee-Keepers. 
Address DUDLEY BOX C0., or F. M. TAINTOR, 
Manager, Greenfield, Mass. 


(ln responding to this alsin "mention GLEANINGS. 
OULTRY Called “The Chicken Busi- 

A P ness, and How to Make it 
amas Pay.’ Tells all about it. 

BOOK Finely illustrated, practical, and origi- 





nal. Price 50 cents, postpaid. An il- 
eamemee justrated circular free, giving particu- 
lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls 
and eggs for sale by the author. 4tfdb 
H. B. CEER, Nashville, Tenn. 
! “In responding to this advertisement mention (}LEANINGS, 


350 COLONIES OF BEES. 

1,000,000 Sections. HIVES, 

Smokers, Qusee,¢ Send for 

price list to T. FLANAGAN 
BS. ‘Belleville, Illinois. 


Langstroth Bee-hives, and 
PP every Sing needed in’ the 
—— eo vars ; 30- catalogue 


“BU EES,” a 

book telling how to ~ them, 10 cents in 

stamps. WALTER S. POUDER, *512db 
178 E. Wacaur Sr., IndianaPouis,/no. 


SHORT-HORN CALVES 


For sale. Registered in purchaser’s name and de- 
livered at express office in light crate (from one to 
six months old) $25.00 each; 20 head of cows and 














heifers, out Speen bulls, cheap. For ——_ and 


breeding, ad 
CALVIN LOVETT, Otsego, Mich. 


(rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 





Great Crash in Prices! 


From 10 to 25 % 
discount from 
former prices. My 
40-page catalogue 
for 1892 gives rea- 
sons. I offer a 
new-style chaff 
hive at one-half 
the cost of other 
styles, and just as 
good. This hive 
can be taken apart 
almost instantly, 


1h ll pe 


ik i si 


seecpapaneuereetint 





and packed up 
in small space. 
beet It can be used 
OT ee on any hive (see 
a — 9 cut). Don't fail 
, to get my 32d 
annual price list. I mean business, and am bound 
to sell as good as the best, and at equally low prices. 
ddress WM. W. CARY, 
6tfdb Coveraine, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


VIOLINS MURRAY &.HEISS.V'Shng™ 


GO GUITAR S Caraco © tree 
OF AL KINDS. Bgeatnl SRO] SES 


wrin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


PERSONS WANTING 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Would do well to send to W. E. CLARK, Ceeneny. 
Oneida Co., N. Y. Send for illustrated price 
list. Dealers should send for Deal- 

ers’ list for Smokers. 6-12db 
«@"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


F.F. ALDERFER, 
HARLEYSVILLE, - MONT. CO., PA. 
Breeds the best S. C. W. and B. Leghorn stock and 
eggs for sale; also Comb Foundation, Italian Bees 
and Queens. een vem Write him. 


- DO YOU WANT .- 


Good, gentle, and prolific bees? Then get an Albi- 

no (or tema 5 mai ueen. Catal e free. 

5tfd W, Sheffield, Illinois. 
(ar"In responding no cata mention GLEANINGS, 
































k for Beginners— 


























et le 
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“A” Grade $40. 


Send for our handsome, illus- 4, 
trated Catalogue, showing over 
100 different styles of Vehicles 
and Harness, and you will un- 
derstand why all this phenom- 
enalsuccess and immense busi- 
ness. We actually give more 





Ler) 







PLL 


SOY 
“A” Grade $46. 


for less money than any Buggy or Harness factory in the 
world. Al] goods hand made and warranted for years. Get 
our prices and compare them with your dealers. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


North Court St..opp. the Court House. 


p ALLIANCE, GRANGE, LEAGUE 


he mibers and cnet nr of other good 


© A; # men and true, patronized us so liberally 
w 


were ; gga d to buy, build and increase 
our facilities until now we now 
have one of the EST 
{> CARRIAGE and HARNESS 
FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
The Alliance Factory runs when 
others shut down or break up. 






















AD 





* 






ih Ss Ree 
I I, 
ats 


“a Grade 872.50. 





(2? In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





| am Pushing Ahead! 


And am so far in the lead that I challenge 
any one to show up superior bees to my best 


Five-Banded Golden Italians, 


Lurge, beautiful, gentle, and good honey- 
gatherers; the results of 10 years’ careful 
breeding. Try them. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Queens in May, $1.25 each; 6 for %6. 
After June 1, $1 each; 6 for $5. For full par- 
ticulars, send for desc riptive circular. 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. 


C2 ln responding to this waivertisement toes 


BEESWAX! — 


Foreign and domestic. Crude and refined. 
A stock constantly on hand. 
Write for prices, stating quantity wanted. 


ECKERMANN & WILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


("In responding to this av rtisement mention GLEANINGS. 


itfdb 





FREE Y My new price list of Pure Btal- 
® jan Bees. White and Brown 
Leghorn Chickens, White and Brown Fer- 
rets, and Scotch Collie Pups. Address 
NAPP, a a Lorain Co., O. 
8tfdb 


CABBAGE-PLANTS. 


Henderson's Succession, Flat Dutch, and Early 
Summer. Extra fine plants. Five dollars per thou- 
sand. Acme and Beauty Tomato plants; ten dol- 
lars per ew Italian bees and queens for sale. 

s.G. WOOD, Birmingham, Aia. 


Please mention this paper. 


THE DEAD LINE 


N BEE-KEEPING—March and April 
hand. Read 


“THE WINTER PROBLEM,” 
and keep up with the times. Price 50 cts. 
G. R. PIERCE, Blairstown, Benton Co., lowa. 


rn respouding to this aiverti-eiment mention GLEANINGS 





-is at 








POLISHED 


One-Piece Sections Our Specialty. 


I challenge comparison of my goods with those of 
any other make on the market. If, upon fair trial, 
they are not found superior to, and cheaper than, 
any makes of so-called snow-white, peers sand- 
papered, etc., sections, the goods will cost you noth- 
ing, and you ‘are invited to publish me as a fraud. 

Tean fill orders promptly for any width at $2.75 
per M.; or $2.50 per M.in 5000 lots at fac tory at 
Wauzeka, Wis. Other supplies shipped from Capac. 
8tfdb Address - WALKER, Capac, Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 


OATMAN’S SOLDERING AND REPAIR KIT 














Consists of fire-pot, two copper soldering-irons, bar of solder, 
soldering fluid and brush, all-stee) scraper. hammer, scratch 
awl,and plyers,as shown inthe cut. Any one purchasing this 
outtit will get full directions, which will e nani him to repair 
tin, copper, brass, metals, and iron; also how to keep the sol 
dering-irons in order pec aa boxed, 12 Ibs. Shipped on 
receipt ef $2.00. Agents want 
“OATMAN, Medina, Ohio. 
Me ntion this paper. 


FOR SALE. 


5) colonies of Italian bees in A. I. Root’s 8-frame 
Dovetailed and Langstroth’s 10-frame hives, at five 
dollars per colony. A liberal discount for more than 
one colony. § 7 delivery guaranteed. 8-lidb 

OHIN GBAN Ts Batavia, Ohio. 


MARTIN'S PROLIFIC BUCKWHEAT. 


Same kind as advertised last year in GLEANINGS. 
On my ‘4 soil it yields double the quantity per 
acre as Japanese. Gives excellent satisfaction. 
* 00 per bu., cash, on boom! cars here, sacks includ- 

M. MARTIN 
Highland. Oakland C Des Mich. 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 


Slidb 











Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. 13" 


If you would like to see 
foundation 
can be made, send for 


free samples. Special prices to dealerson Foundation and Sec ‘tions, ete. 


Free price list of everything a 3 d in the apiary. 


6tfdb (Near Detroit.) 


M. H. HUNT. Bell Branch, Mich. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must Say you want your 
adv’t in this department, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. Youcan have the notice as many lines as you please, 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of 
fering articles for sale,can not be inserted under this head. 
For such — regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and | 
ut with the regular advertisements. We can not 








ey! will be 


be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.” 








ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, 
nicely made and good as new; some with combs 
complete for honey, now or after crop of '92. Write 
for particulars. cAdvers D. 8. HAL 
2tfd South C iubot, Vt. 





for black or Italian bees. A. D. ELLINGWOOD, 

69db White Mountain Apiarist, Groveton, N. H. 
ANTED.—To exchange brood- foundation, at 40c 
per lb., or light for the boxes at 50e per Ib., for 








wax at 30c per Ib. B. CHASE, 
itfdb Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 
] ANTED.—To exchange choice Carniolan and 
Italian queens for supplies. 8-9d 


F. A. LocKHART & Co., Lake George, N. Y. 








W ANTED.—A man of good habits and good refer- 
ences, to run an apiary for comb honey. Write 

at once, stating qualifications and wages wanted. 
D. B. Banks, 201 E, Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 





ee. ~To exchange for bees, 1000 brood and 
extracted combs, 6 and 10 inch foundation- 
mills, dipping-board, etc., shotgun and Safety bicy- 

cle, write to me. B. W. Hopper, 

9-10d Box 224, Garden City, Kan. 


W ANTED.—To exchange Simp. sections, founda- 
tion, crates, shipping-cases, and hives, also 
tomato, celery, cabbage, verbena, pansy, phlox, and 

other plants, for wax, typewriter, bulbs, plants, 

seeds, curiosities, and offers. 

9d CHESTER OLMSTEAD, East Bloomfield, N 





geet eng —Young man to take charge of small | 


apiary of 100 colonies. Write, giving experience 
and wages expected. A. A. Knott, Berth oud, Col. 


ANTED. —To exchange 8. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns and Pekin duck eggs for Silver or 


Golden Wyandotte “ges. or pure Italian queens or | 


thin foun ation. J. - PRYOR, Middle River, lowa. 
(7 ANTED.- ~-To exc hange a foot- -power saw for 
queens and bees by the pound. Write for par- 

ticulars. W.S. WRIGHT, Battle Creek, Mich. 





a ey exchange bees in double - walled 
Hives, 10 Simplicity frames, wired foundation, 
for Barnes foot-power saw or offers. 
E. HANCHETT, 162 Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





eke den To exchange for any thing useful on 
the farm, Canary birds, fine singers, raised 

from imported stock. B. GEISSLER, 

9-10d Basco, Hancock Co., Tl. 


. exchange.—One setting of Black Minorca or 
Red Cap eggs, for one pound of Italian bees and 
queen. 50 pounds wanted. E. P. ALDRIDGE, 
9a Franklin Square, Ohio. 
ANTED.—To exchange bees at Tic per Ib. about 
June 5,as my honey season closes then, for 
nails, watch, sewing-machine, cloth, etc. What have 
you? IRA D. ALDERMAN, Way Cross, N.C. 


T°° exc change. —Bee-hive. es for beesw: iX. 9- 12ab 
Wma. IDEN, Etna Green, Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange a good pony circular 
sawmill for a good 5 or 6 H. P. portable engine 
and boiler. J. R. LANDEs, Albion, O. 


O exchange.—One 4 L. frame Stanley reversible 


extractor, been used only once; cost $21.00. 
J. SINGLETON, 34 Public Square, Cleveland, O. 


ANTED. To e exc chi ange job “printing of any kind 





May 1. 


| fae ee May 20, 1892, a young man to take 
| charge of small apiary, and to do other outdoor 
| work. Address, stating experience and salary want- 
ed. J.S. HARTZELL, Addison, Pa. 





50 Colonies of Bees Devot- 
d to Queen-Rearing. 
Ae for prices on large quantities. 

/'TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 
Write for prices on large quantities. 

Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 


LEAHY M’F’G CO., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 


| TELL you what, Jones, Levering 
Bros. sell the best goods and at 
the lowest price of any one I’ve 
struck yet. The largest and best 
equipped 


Bee - Hive Factory 


in the West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spasing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free Illustrated Price List, and 
save money. Supply Dealers, send 
for their Wholesale List. Address 


LEVERING BROG., 
6tfdb WTiocta, Cass Co., Iowa. 


Please mention this paper. 








TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 


50 tested Italian queens for sale at $1.00 each, to be 
delivered June Ist to Lith, all raised last fall from an 
imported, and best select tested queens. Untested 
queens, July 15th and after, 70c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 
or more, 50¢ each. D. G. EDMISTON, 

Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 

(Fin apes to Uhis auverticenie iat Mmeniion GLEANINGS. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CoO., 
6tfdb Rock Falls, Iiinois. 


| §@In responding to this adverti nent mention GLEANINGS 








_ Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


“For ‘the benefit of friends who have bleck or hybrid que ens 
which they wish to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
ently as below. We do this because there is hardly value 
enough in these queens to pay for buying them up and keep 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo 
dation to those who can not affor d | highe: r-priced ones. 








I have, by purchase and otherwise, 30 hybrid and 
mismated queens at 2c each; or 4 for $1.00. Can 
ship by return mail. W.H. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 


I have 50 good hybrids and black queens for sale 
at 25c¢ — h, ready for immediate delivery. 
jd . H. HEASTMAN, Citra, Marion Co., Florida. 


To all who will send me cages filled with candy, 
and stamp on, you take oe oe loss, I will put 
hybrid queens 25e. . KIRKMAN, 

Redaliia, Pitt Co., N.C. 


30 black queens, 6 hybrid, to mail May 10 to 15. 
Blacks, 25c; hybrids, 50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
None _ good queens se nt, stumps taken. 

. F. QuiIGLEY, Unionville . Puteam | Co., Mo. 

Twenty-five to thirty mixed queens, some pure 
and nyt iy mated. Choice in turn. Price 2he each, 
Ready Muy 1 to 15. Dr. J. W. CRENSHAW, 

| Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky. 











1A ete 
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Yellow, Extra, Excellent 
Italian Queens F Tested, $1.50 PB Two-frame 
for sale in June fy Untested, $1 Nucleus with 
at Chenango Jf Order early Queen, $2.00. 
Valley Apiary “Send for list Don’t pass by 

Mrs, OLIVER CoLe, Sherburne, Chenango Co,, N. Y. | 
Please mention this ae 


CANADA BEE-KEEPERS — 


Will save money by purchasing supplies from T. 
Phillips & Co., Orillia, Ontario. who manufacture 
all styles of Hives, Sections. Frames, Foundation, 
Extractors, and Smokers. AlsO many new things 
not handled by other dealers. Send for catalogue 
and samples of foundation, free. 


T.PHILLIPS & CoO., 
3-5d ORILLIA, ONTARIO, CAN. 


Please mention this paper. 


FOR SALE CHEAP { At LeRoy, N. Y., 100 L. 

* hives with fine sur- 
a attachments; also Burnes saw, ete % 
V.C. GILLETT, 1101 Blue Island Ave., Chie ago, Ill. 


MAILING . .- 
. . BLOCKS | 


—FOR— 


SAMPLES . 


~OF-— 


- + HONEY. 


The adjoining cut 
shows a very convenient 
package for mailing 
samples of honey and 
other liquids. The cut 
is only about half size of 
the one we are prepared 
to furnish, which holds 
% ounce, and gives a 
good taste of the honey 
and some to spare. We 
also use a very wide- 
mouthed bottle so the 
honey will run out, eas- 
ily. You notice the top 
screws on, Closing it 
tight and making a very 
handy package, eusily 
opened, and accepted by 
the postal authorities. 
We have just bought 2! 
gross so as to be able to 
sell them at only 5c each, 
hie per doz. By mail, 3c 
extra on one, or 2c each 
extra in quantities. 


A. 1. ROOT, 
Medina, 0 





= 











KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








I think GLEANINGs is an excellent paper. I don’t | 4 


see how I can ever do without it. A. J. BUCHER. 


Decherd, Tenn., Apr. 1 


How far does GLEANINGS go? I still have orders 
rolling in for carnations which I advertised. I shall 
not be surprised to get an order now from Japan or 
some other far country, telling me that they saw it | 
in GLEANINGS. S. LENTON. 

Piru City, Cal., April 4, 


I have got to be with you in your religious talks, 
and I think Our Homes was the thing that set me to 
thinking, and finding Christ, more than any thing 
else. GEO. ALLEN. 

Union Springs, N. Y. 
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I should be lost, almost, without GLEANINGS’ reg- 
ular visits; and long may it live and prosper is my 
wish. E. D. NICHOLS. 

Montrose, Colorado. 

I have just received a nice lot of your new Hoff- 
man frames, and think they are the finest I ever 
saw. I shall use them altogether this -_ ison. 

Mocksville, N. C. EK. E. Hunt. 


OUR BOOK ON TILE DRAINAGE, 


A. 1. Root, of. Medina, O., has recently brought 
out another of those excellent little handbooks for 
farmers. This is -_ on tile drainage, and is by 
W. 1. Chamberlain. late president of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College. Mr. Chamberlain dug this book 
out with the spade. In other words, it is his own 
experience, and we shall have more to say of it 
after awhile.— Western Stockman and Cultivator, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Job Lot of Wire Netting. 


CUT PIECES AT A LOWER PRICE THAN FULL ROLLS. 








Having bought from the factory, at our own price, 
five or six hundred remnants, as listed below, we are 
able to give you the choice of a great variety of 
pieces at the price of a full roll or lower. Full rolls 
of netting are 150 ft. long, and when they are cut we 
have to charge nearly double the full-roll rate, be- 
sause it is 8o much trouble to unroll, measure, and 
cut, and run the risk of having a lot of remnants on 
hand. No doubt it isin this way that the followin 
remnants have accumulated. It costs a good dea 
to get all this in shape so we can easily pick out from 
the lot the piece you want. But to move it off quick- 


| ly, we put the price down so you can all have a 
| chance at it. Remember, first come, first served. 


In ordering, therefore, name a second or third choice, 
or say that we may send the nearest we can if the 
piece selected is gone. On 5 pieces deduct 5 per cent, 


| on 10 pieces 10 per cent. These remnants are shipped 
| only from here. If any of you want to secure some, 


and don’t want them shipped till later, when you 
will order something else, so as to save freight, pick 
out the pieces you want, send remittance with the 
order, with request to lay by till called for, and we 
will mark them as belonging to you. We prefer to 
ship them right out, however. 


LIST OF POULTRY-NETTING REMNANTS. 




















2/.; | le | 
ele len! 
eis |2|% | Length of each piece. Multiply by the 
yan i lé | % } width in feet to get the aumuber of + aa 
3|° | |e | feet in each piece. Then multiply by the 
Sigil. i | price per fvot for the price per piece. 
= |= Zl 
32/2 120) 5) 27. 
2/2 |19| %& | 103, 100. 
72;2 |18)1 61, 53, 48, 35, 22, 22. 
76 | 2 17} 1% 
36; 2 | 16) 16 18 in. wide, 40; 24 in. wide, #4, 
| 72)2 16 | 134 | ; 30 in. wide, 46, 24; 48 in. wine. 48. 
18/2 |15)2 87, 30 12 in. wide, 100. 
241 2 15 | 2 | 100, 9, 69, 52, 33, 13, 12, = in. wide, 21, 20. 
42/2 15 | 2 - 23,8; 72 in. Mig By 33.9. 
48 2 15\;2 | 2, 49, 48, 45, 38, 37, ; 30,29, 26, 14. 
30} 136 | 19} 1 | 33 36 in. wide, 47. 
42/136) 19|1 | 85,59; 60in., AP Af my 
18 | 144 | 18 | 13g | 40, 14; 54 in., 12; 60 in. 
30 | 154 | 16 | 246 | 78: 30 in., 14; 48 in.. $4; 48 in., 
36 | 134 | 20 | 134 | 22 
36 | 1% | 19| 196 | 48,12, 24 in., 42; 30 in., 75; 48 in., 78. 
36 | 134 | 18) 2 15, 10 ;%42 in., 80; 48 in., 22; '72in., 8. 
48}1 | 20| 1% | 53; 72in., 30 in. , 96; 9in., 40. 
24/1 19/2 | 26; 9in.,'24; pin. 50, 34; 48 in., 100, 40; 60in., 
| | 26; 18 in’, 50. 
32/1 | 18 | 23 | 85; 24 in., 28; » ia. 69. 
36/1 | 18 | 2% | 48 in., 30; join 
9| % | 20) 2% |7; 36 in., 55. 
24/3 | 16/1 | 19: 36in., 86; 42in., 14. 
36/3 | 15| 13¢ | 63; 48 in., 66. 
48/3 | 141% | 45; 72 in-, 100, 70. 
14;4 |14/3 | , 6 , 23 
2214 14/4 |1 . 17, 15. 
30;4 | 14) 46/5 - $3, 20 29 19, 18, 13, 9. 
Bi4 | 14) 4% , 2, 2. 23, 1 
424 14/5 62, 23,22, 2 ib, 12, 12, 12, 8, 6. 
46/4 | 14) 5% 1, 5. 
18/8 13| 2 in., 200 ft. at 4c; 45in., 247 ft. at 5e. 








Four and eight inch , Saneing. Price in fourth column is the 
price per foot in length 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








GLEANINGS IN 


~ aEMPIRE® 
Safety + Bicycles. 


cial 
Senc 
lars. 


Strictly High-Grade Machines. 
Made of the Best Materials. 
Solid and Cushion Tire. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
PRICES: 
Gents’ 30-in. Solid Tire, like cut. . 880.00 
‘ 4 144-in. Cushion MRR 90.00 
Ladies’ tn | fs | eee 80.00 
34 14-in. Cushion Tire ........ 90.00 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
ALT Pont QUEEN and AM. APICULTURIST One Year, $2. 50 
Golden Carniclan and Am. Apiculturist One Year, 2.00 
Beautiful Italian and Am. Apiculturist One Year, 1.50 
ma catalogue free. 
8tfdb H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
Win respomiing & » Uhis adverts cment mention GLEANINGS. 
Our strain of Italians have reached 
the top. Golden-colored queens bred 
oe business. Tested queens in May, 
3 for $4.00. Untested, $1.00; 3 for 
Nuelei and full colonies at spe- 
rices. Bee Supplies of all kinds. 
for circular giving full particu- 
JNO. NEBEL «& SON, 
Higw Hill, Mo. 
fal res responding to to this adver ‘rtixement me vention: GLEANINGS, 
Will send you queens by return mail. Safe 
and satisfaction guaranteed; 
banded strains. Untested, April and May, 
each; six, $5.00; after, Tic each; six, #4. 20; 
per dozen. Tested and breedin 
tion; try my queens. Money-order office, Greenville. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
itfdb Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 
Please mention this paper. 


very gentile, good workers, and beautiful. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. One untested 
ueen, April and May, $1.00; six for $5.00; later, T5c. 
Orders booked now; money sent when queens are 
wanted, Send for price list. 
- D. Givens, Lisbon, Tex. 
Please mention this paper. 


penr pay two prices for Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, but send for my Catalogue with Di-- 
count sheet, on 5-Banded Queens, and get a 
best at 3 price. CHAS. H. THs, Steeleville, 


CAVE 2 MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 





arrival | 
either eo or five | 
#1. oo | 
or $8.00 | 
queens On applica- | 


A specialty. 
Send for new list, free. 


EARLY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. | 


From 7 shoice 3 or 5 banded stock. My bees are | 
e, 





BEE CULTURE. 


. 
c 


300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
saleat $1; 810 per doz. A few hybrids at 25c each. 
They will be shipped about June 15th to 25th, or 
ater if desired. Have order booked now and send 
money when you want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. 


J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 


&@'In responding to thix advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Hastings’ Lightning Bee-Escape. 


May 1. 





























Send for sample of Hastings’ “Lightning” Bee 
Escape, and you will be convinced that it is the 
best and most practical escape yet produced. It 
will clear the supers in a short space of time (2 to 4 
hours), and it is impossible for the bees to clog the 
passage, as they can not return. Each escape guar- 
anteed as represented. Price, by mail, each, $0.20; 
by mail, per doz., $2.25. Full directions with each 
escape. Electrotypes furnished free for dealers’ 
catalogues. Write for discount. 7-12db 
M. E. HASTINGS, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

Please mention bee paper 

Send for Price List to 

R. E. HARBAUGH, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in Bee-Keep-rs’ Supplies. 
Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Bees and 
Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. 
25th and C lay Sts.. - - St. Joseph, Mo. 


‘Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 

Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 
eggs for sitting. A 00 per 13. 

7-16db_— MRS. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 
wh responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





POULTR Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 


¢e alltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 
lar free. GEER BROS St. Marys, Mo. 21tfdb 


Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED D EXCELSIOR ll NCUBATOR 


hig =y pin snsceeetal fe ai 
‘erfect Bel Regulating. 


_ of fertile 08 lens cont any oth 
jer, 
Send 6c. for Dus, . GEO. BH. STAUL, = ony dik. 


@ ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


Bee-Hives Sections 


Smokers, etc., in stock, 


W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention sais paper. 





Foundation, 


4tfdb 


a Bee-Keepers’ Supply House 


yet code or can be had at Des Moines 


and Latest 
ANDER DES MOINES, 107s 
4tfdb 


aa ee 


in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 














GLEANINGS IN 





ITRLIAN QUEENS FOR oaLE. 


The finest honey-gatherers in’ the land. Tested, 
$1.50 each. Select tested, $2.00 each. Untested, $1.00 
each, or $9.00 per doz. Queens ready to ship by April 
first. I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, by 
mail. Orders booked now and pay when you want 
queens. J.W. TAYLOR, 

4tfdb Ozan, Ark. 


CF? inre miictied to this advertisement mention GLLaNings, 
= ARL GOLDEN, UNTESTED QUEENS. $1.00. 
LARGE, FINE, GENTLE, AND BRED 
for business. Ready about March 20. Dealers send 
for prices. Fine tested, raised last year, $1.50 to 
$2.00. A few breeders, Italian or Golden, 3% to #5. 
J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


Please mention this paper. 3tfdb 


DR. x WwW. CRENSHAW, 
Versailles, - Kentucky, 


Offers for Sale 
Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Queens raised only from Imported 
mother, Drones only from selected 
and tested mothers. 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 
$2.00 per M,. 7-18db 


WHY, YES, EVERYBODY KNOWS 
that it pays to purchase 
their HONEY-COMB FOUN- 
DATION at C. W. PHELPS 
&CO.’S Wholesale and Re- 
tail Foundation Factory. 
They sell heavy for Brood, 
45¢c.; thin for Comb Honey, 
5dc. They dealin all kinds 
of Apiarian supplies. Their 
customers are = always 
pleased, for their work is 
good and prices reasona 
ble. Send for free sam 

ples Foundation and price-list of Bee supplies. 

Address C. W. PHELPS & Co., 74 Pettit street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 

for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 

Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 

kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 

l4tfdb New London, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


J.C. SAYLES, 


HARTFORD, WIS., 


MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Att. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 

3tfdb Please mention this paper 


ABC OF 


warren + CULTURE, 


+ BOOK + FOR + BEGINNERS. 


BY T: B. TERA. 





This is Terry’s latest and best work, and has re- 
ceived some very high words of praise. Who that 
keeps bees does not also have a little garden-patch? 
If you would learn to raise in it that most luscious 
of all fruit, the strawberry, with the best results, 
you can not be without this litthe book. Even if 
you don’t grow strawberries you will be the better 
for reading it. Pages one-half size of this. Fully 
illustrated; 144 pages. Price 35e; by mail, 40c. 


A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 


BEE CULTURE. 


CONTROL YOUR SWARMS ! 


N.D. WEST'S SPIRAL WIRE QUEEN - CELL PRO 
TECTORS AND CAGES. 


N. D. West’s Spiral Wire pat 
Queen-Cell Protectors will OEC.15. st. \g 
do it, and you can RE- > 
QUEEN your apiary during 
the swarming season. Pro- 
nounced the Best by such 
men as Capt, J. E. HETH- 
aie Cherry Valley, 

; P.H. ELwoop, Stark- 
Mite N. Y., and = others. 
Cell- Protectors, 3.00 per 
100, or 12 for 60c, by mail. Cages, $5.00 per 100, or 12 
for $1.00, by mail. Samples of both, with circular 
explaining, 25 cts. The cages are used for hate hing 
queens in any hive, and are the Best Bee-Escape in 
use. Address 8-9-10d 


N. D. WEST, Middleburgh, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper 






Bees For Sale. 
COLONIES, 
NUCLEI, 
AND QUEENS, 
at living rates. Send for 
circular and price list to 
C. ¢. VAUGHN & C0., 
Columbia, Tenn. 


In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 5-l0db 





set ninatnenrieeesscsitesscnpenincttibaati + 


~~~Muth’s~~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~dars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-Blast Smokers. 
APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 








Send 10-ct. stamp for “Prac tie al Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


PAINT FOR 
BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the paint question, 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, 
such as whiting, barytes, lime. and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictly 
pure lead, strictly pure zine, and genuine French 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher; and this, comnblnnd with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint isa pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35¢e: quart, 60ce; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon, $1.75. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives yro conte 


= 
A. ]. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
B LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
menisci... SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, * 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


FOR BHGINNEARS. 


Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANPF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


LPL LIN 


Wholesale pr ic © list to Dealers, on application. 
‘ mention This paper 


a 


1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1gs92 


LANGSTROTH ON THE 7: ry REVISED 


PRICE BY MAIL, S!.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 


plete treatise on bee-keeping yet cr Ze d. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


1878 DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, »= 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & oom. Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, MIl.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, Davenport, la.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; Go. kK. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ‘Ind.; 

G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Krete hiner, Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Basicstiold, 














Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter &. Pouder, Indi: inapolis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, ‘Wau- | Martin & Co., 114] 15th St Denver, Col.; I. D. Lewis 
kesha, Wis.; G B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. | hag Hiawatha, Kan.; F Erkel, Le Sue ur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, la.: C. Hertel, Freeburg, Ili.; E. T. Ab- Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Le vering Bros., Wiota, 


bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, Ia.; G. Dittmer, p pannel Wi is.; John Rey, East 

CalLy. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantiord, Ont., Saginaw, Mich., D. 8. Je nkins, New Whatcom, 

Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.; J. Stauffer & Washington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 

Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit- box Co., Berlin | rion Co., Iowa, Vickery Bros.,. Ev: unsviile. Ind. 

It is the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal to sample. All dex alers who h ave trie d it have increased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We supply A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 








